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For the Companion. 


NOT WORTH HIS SALT. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. II. 


“Jt is high time we were off,” Tom said, as he 
entered the house, leaving Ted to hold the horses, 
which were uneasy and restive; “the fireballs are 
flying thick now, and the very house here is hot 
to the touch.” 

“Come see if you can get the lid 
of this trunk down,” said Gusty. 
“I have emptied the closet and the 
bureau drawers into it, and now I 
am afraid it is too full toshut. The 
deeds and insurance papers are here 
in this package, with the pocket- 
book with your money and notes 
and my twenty-dollar gold piece. 
I thought it would be best to keep 
that about me somewhere; if all the 
rest goes, we won’t have to start 
the world penniless if we can save 
that.” 

She laid the package on the man- 
tel-piece as she spoke, and stooped 
to force the hasp of the trunk into 
its socket, as her husband knelt 
upon it to press it down. 

“Don’t lose no more time than 
you can help,” shouted Ted, from 
the wagon; “the fire is coming fast, 
and I can hardly hold the horses.” 

Rolfe started for the door dragging the 
trunk after him. He was startled when he 
saw the progress the flames had made in - 
the few moments he had been within doors. 

“Drop everything, Gusty, but the babies, 
and come along,” he cried; and she needed 
no urging to do his bidding. The heat had 
become almost unbearable, and the lurid 
glare upon the horizon was nearer and 
fiercer, though immediately around them 
the darkness was intense. 

Without a moment’s delay Rolfe lifted 
into the wagon first the trunk, and then his 
wife and children, and had barely time to 
clamber in himself before the horses be- 
came so unmanageable that Ted’s strength 
was insufficient to hold them. 

The next moment they were off at the 
top of their speed, and man and beasts 
being alike familiar with the road, in a very 
few moments they were a quarter of a mile 
from the house. 

It was here that Gusty struggled to her 
feet with a cry of dismay. 

“The papers! O Tom! I have left the 
package of money and papers on the man- 
tel-piece !” 

Tom drew up his horses. 
fated,” was all he could say. 

“We must have them!” she cried; “turn 
back; it won’t take ten minutes more.” 

“But we haven’t got the ten minutes, even 
if Lcould get the horses to turn back, which I 
know I can’t,” said Tom. 

Gusty began to cry. “We'll be ruined, com- 
pletely ruined; we must save the insurance pa- 
pers.” 

“V’ll goback after them, Mis’ Rolfe,” and as he 
spoke, Ted clambered over the side of the wagon. 
“Go ahead! I'll catch up with you, maybe; if I 
don’t, I know I can manage it afoot.” 

“God bless you, Ted! I'll never, never slap 
you again,” sobbed Gusty; and Tom shouted, 
“Pll hold the horses as long as I can; hurry for 
your life, Ted!” 

But the lad was out of hearing before he had 
ceased to speak. For a moment or two they wait- 
ed; then there fell, immediately in front of the 
horses, a fireball, the largest they had yet seen, 
which powdered as it fell and sent up a little 
shower of sparks directly into the animals’ faces. 

Springing, rearing, the horses turned from the 
road and dragged the wagon violently against a 
tree, heading themselves, fortunately, up against 
the fence as they did so. Rolfe sprang from the 
wagon and was at their heads in an instant. 

“They have splintered the tongue,” said he; “it 
is a miracle they didn’t break . their necks, or up- 
set the wagon.” 

“What shall we do?” gasped his wife. 

“There is only one thing we can do, to get out 
of this alive. I'll cut the traces and put you and 
two of the children on Sam; he is used to carry- 
ing you; and I’ll follow with the other young 
ones on Bill. It’s life or death now.” 
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“And Ted ?” cried Gusty. 

“He must fight for himself; we could not help 
him if he were with us.” 

It was an awful time; utterly dark save for the 
starting flames that here and there through the 
dry brush started up a hundred lurid tongues. 
The children were all crying, not only from fright 
but from actual physical suffering, for the heat 





was intense, and the smoke affected lungs and eyes 
to an extent almost unendurable. 

Rolfe pene ara the most restive 
horse to the fence, while he lifted his wife upon 
the back of the other. She was a firstrate horse- 
woman, and even with the baby in her arms and 
little Charlie astride of the horse behind her, she 
was quite able to manage the animal. 

It would not stand, however, when Rolfe left it 
to untie the other one, and he cried,— 

“Go on, Gusty, don’t wait; I’ll be right behind 
you with Sue and Robbie,” and whether she 
would or not, the horse started forward and car- 
ried her out of hearing before her husband had 
unloosed his own horse. 

The two children were standing in the road, 
toward which their father again led his horse; he 
lifted Robbie and set him astride of the animal, 
and then leaped on himself. 

“Quick, now, Sue, close up; give me your hand 
and climb upon my foot.” 

The frightened child tried to do as she was told; 
she took a timid step forward in the darkness, but 
just then came the clatter of hoofs behind her, 
and a riderless horse dashed madly down the 
road. The child screamed and darted aside; down 
one side of the shallow dry ditch that bordered 
the road, up the other, through the brush beyond, 
fast as her little legs would carry her. 

“Sue! Susie, come back!” cried the father, a 
terrible fear upon him. ‘Come back to papa, 
child; there is nothing to hurt you.” 

But the child still fled onward, or had fallen, 





It was a horrible moment, but a short one; for, even while 
he was still calling in agony for the lost child, still undecided f 
what to do, the horse got the bit between his teeth and darted 
forward completely beyond control. 

“QO Lord! good Lord, help poor Susie, for you know I 
can’t!” he gasped, and then, submitting to the inevitable, fol- 
lowed at full gallop the road his wife had taken. 

Ted, meanwhile, with a rapidity of motion unknown in all 
his past career, had regained the house and found the package | 
Mrs. Rolfe had forgotten. He secured it about his person as | 


perhaps, and was lying now inthe darkness be- 
yond senseless with fear. At all events, she was 
deaf to the voice that tried to save her. 

What could the unhappy father do? 

The other child—a inere baby—was clinging to 
him and screaming convulsively; the horse he 
rode he could hardly make stand, even with his 
strong hand upon the bridle. He could not leave 
them, nor could he get Susie back without going 
for her. Hf 








well as he was able, and left the house quickly as 
he had entered it. He had struck the road upon 
his return, when the long-protracted, dismal howl 
of a dog struck his ear. 

“It is poor Chris, shut up in the stable and for- 
gotten!” he exclaimed, pausing to look around 
him. 

The stable was back of the house and at a con- 
siderable distance from the road, and already the 
red flames were creeping toward it, their hot 
breath wafted toward him as if from a furnace. 

“Tt would be as much as my life is worth to 
turn back,” he thought, and set his face again 
toward Minden. 

Again came the long, dismal howl, and again 
he paused. 

“By jingo! I can’t stand that,” he cried, and 
leaping a fence, he ran with prodigious strides 
toward the stable. 

The smoke blinded him, the heat scorched him ; 
he stumbled more than once in the darkness, but 
still he kept on, dashed open the stable door, and 
Chris—a fine, large fox-hound, almost as dear to 
Tom Rolfe as one of his own children—rushed 
forth. 

“I wouldn’t have believed we could all have for- 
gotten you, old fellow!” said Ted, caressing the 
dog, as it leaped upon him. 

Just then a fire-ball fell and scattered near him ; 
a spark fell upon the sleeve of his calico shirt and 
scorched his arm before he could extinguish it. 

“It won’t take much of that kind of fireworks 
to use me up,” he muttered, and then, an idea oc- 





curring to him, he ran into the stable and snatched 
up a horse-blanket which he wrapped around his 
head and body, and started for the road again at 
full speed, followed closely by Chris. 

Although the time that elapsed from his leaving 
the family had been less than that required to tell 
the story, it had been longer than the delay Mr. 
Rolfe had made, and when the boy reached the 
wagon he found it deserted. 

The glare of the fire by this time made it light 
enough for him to distinguish in a measure the 
objects around, and the splintered wagon-tongue 
and cut harness told their own story. 

He paused but a moment and was about resum- 
ing his race toward Minden, when the cry of a 
child fell upon his ear, and then the words,— 

“Papa, papa; I can’t find you, papa,” off in the 
field to the right of the road. 

‘““Whose young one is it, I wonder?” he asked 
himself; “it sounds like Sue, but it can’t possi- 
bly”’—— : 

Again came the cry, shrill with fright and 
pain. “Oh, my papa! my papa! don’t leave 
Susie!” 

“It is, it 7s; Chris, quick, old fellow! find 
her—find Susie!” 

The hound needed no telling; he, too, 
had heard and recognized the voice, as his 
sharp yelp testified, and in a moment he 
had darted across the ditch, through the 
hedge of brush, into the cornfield beyond, 
closely followed by Ted. 

Whether or not, in the smoke and dark- 
ness, Ted, unassisted, could have found the 
child, is perhaps doubtful; but guided by 
the dog’s sure instinct, he had little difficul- 
ty in tracking her. 

She was lying on the ground in the midst 
of the dry and withered corn-stalks, crying 
and moaning inarticulately. 

“Sue, poor little Sue, jump up, quick; 
you are all right now.” 

The child moaned, but made no effort to 
rise. 

“Sue, you must get up; quick, the fire is 
coming! We'll be burned to death. It’s 
Ted; don’t you know Ted and Chris ?” 

He made an effort to raise her, but she 
screamed aloud. “I can’t, Ted, I can’t. I 
fell down and broke my foot; I can’t walk.” 

There was nothing for it but to lift her,.a 
dead weight, in his arms; she was a plump, 
well-grown child of five; he, a slender strip- 
ling of sixteen, already tired by the emo- 
tions and exertions of the last hour. He 
lifted her up and turned to go back to the 
road. 

The path was blocked; the brushwood 
was in flames on one side of the road, the 
fence kindling on the other. With an om- 
inous roar the fire leaped from one point to 
another in the dried cornstalks amidst which 
he stood. 

He must run for his life, but he could no 
longer run in the direction of Minden. 

“The new-ploughed field,” he gasped; “if I can 
but reach that! It is our only chance.” 

He turned and ran, the fire behind him chasing 
him like a bellowing wild beast. Scorched, blind- 
ed, suffocated, he struggled on; he reached the 
fence, scrambled over it in some fashion. Anoth- 
er field that had been a pasture before the drought 
had dried the grass lay between him and the ha- 
ven he sought. He struggled on, the fire almost. 
at his heels. Had it not been for the blanket, they 
must have perished then and there; but he had 
enveloped himself and the child also in its folds. 
It mattered little that it covered eyes as well as 
head, for the smoke and heat made all use of 
them impossible. 

His legs tottered under him; his over-tasked 
lungs almost ceased to act. 

“Good Lord Almighty, help me! help me!” he 
prayed, mentally, over and over again the same 
words. 

Poor Ted had done very little praying in his 
day. The scant religious instruction given him 
by Mrs. Rolfe during the two years he had been 
with her was all he had ever had. Yet now, 
in this hour of awful need, the poor, untaught, 
ignorant lad turned to the unknown Lord Al- 
mighty with the instinct which no animal save 
the human possesses, and which—evolutionists to 
the contrary notwithstanding—separates the hu- 
man animal from every other by an absolutely 
impassable gulf. 

“Good Lord, help me!” prayed poor Ted. 
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And the good Lord did help him. Though his 


legs tottered, they did not fail; though his breath 
came in gasps, it continued to come; the ploughed 
ground was reached. At last the uninflammable 
earth surrounded him; dry and in clods, but still 
uninflammable; still a barrier to the fierce destroy- 
er that was pursuing them. 

He dragged himself and his burden,—quiet and 
speechless from fright and pain,—until he be- 
lieved himself at a sufficient distance from the 
flames, and then, faces downward in the new- 
turned furrows, with the blanket closely covering 
them, they lay and panted for breath. 

How long they thus lay Ted could never tell; 
when he did venture to raise his head and finally 
stagger to his feet, he found that the flames were 
‘ahead of him, glowing embers and smoking ashes 
behind and on every side; and every vestige of 
ihouse, barn, or building of any kind in the path 
of the fire completely swept away. They, and 
tthey only, had escaped. 

He tried to rouse Susie, who was stupefied with 
‘tthe smoke and was with difficulty made to under- 
‘stand where she was and who was with her. The 
dog’s caresses at last seemed to arouse her a lit- 
tle. 

“Poor Chris!” she murmured, and then began 
tocry. “My eyes do hurt so bad, and my foot 
hurts so bad, too; I want my mamma: I do want 
my mamma!” 

After the tears came she seemed more like her- 
self, and at last, with her in his arms, across the 
hot ashes that blistered his feet, even through his 
cowhide boots, Ted retraced his way to the road. 

He knew just what to do when he got there, for 
the fire had made a clean sweep before him and 
his path was clear. He ached in every bone in 
his body; his eyes were so sore and inflamed that 
he could scarcely see; he was burned and blis- 
tered on hands, face and feet, yet still he kept 
bravely on, nor once thought of deserting the lit- 
tle child whose life his heroism had saved. The 
dog limped after them, badly burned and howling 
piteously. 

Awful, awful were the sights they passed upon 
the road! poor animals dead, dying and in tor- 
ture on every side; and twice the charred and 
lifeless form of what was once a human being lay 
across his path. 

I have not space to tell of these scenes, nor 
would I describe them if I could. I donot wish 
to make my story a horrible one, though it must 
be a sorrowful one because it isa true one. Let 
us leave poor Ted and his helpless charges, and re- 
turn once more to Susie’s father and mother. 

Mrs. Rolfe reached her destination, the house of 
her husband’s brother, Robert Rolfe, on the east- 
ern outskirts of the village of Minden, safe and 
sound, late in the afternoon. 

Robert Rolfe reached his home just as his sister- 
in-law arrived. Hearty was her welcome, though 
the news that his brother was still on the road 
was sufficient to fill him with terror. 

The moments grew into hours, and still Tom 
did not come. His wife grew almost frantic with 
apprehension, and walked the garden path that 
overlooked the road in speechless agony. 

At length, at length came the welcome sound of 
horses’ hoofs; the gate slammed, there was a step 
upon the porch; before she could throw her baby 
into her sister’s arms and spring to the door, it 
had opened, and her husband, black and grimed, 
but safe and sound, with Robbie in his arms, 
stood before them. 

“Safe, safe, all safe! Thank God! oh! thank 
God!” and the wife’s arms were around her hus- 
band, and the two clung to each other with an 
emotion too deep for words. 

When Gusty’s arms relaxed their first convul- 
sive hold, Tom staggered to a chair, and the child 
he had carried received its share of caresses. 

“My poor, poor little Rob! mamma’s own dar- 
ling boy! O Tom, I don’t care what happens 
now, we are all together and safe; you, baby, 
Robbie, Charlie and—Susie! where is Susie ?” she 
screamed, missing for the first time this lamb 
from her flock. 

Tom groaned, but said not a word. 

“Where is Susie?” again cried the mother, and 
no answer coming, she realized at once the terri- 
ble story she was still to hear. 

Imagine, if you can the father’s feelings when 
at last he found words to falter forth the story of 
his deserted child, and his own narrow escape 
from death in the ride that followed! Imagine 
the feelings of the mother, as, before her mind’s 
eye, rose up the appalling image of her helpless 
little one, surrounded by the cruel flames, calling 
piteously for help to the loved ones who could 
neither hear nor save! 

Eleven o’clock had struck when the click of the 
gate was again heard. The bereaved parents gave 
no heed to the sound, but Robert Rolfe left the 
room to discover its cause There was an outcry 
from him a moment later,—a smothered ejacula- 
tion,—then heavy, dragging steps approaching; 
the door was opened and a scorched, begrimed, 
unrecognizable figure stood before them. 

“T—I'm late a-coming, Mis’ Rolfe, late a-com- 
ing,” faltered a voice that seemed almost too 
weak to utter the words; “but Susie’s safe—and 
Chris—and I—I’m late; I’m always—so—slow”— 
and as the last words dropped from his lips, Susie 
was laid upon her mother’s lap and Ted dropped 
like a log upon the floor. 

There are no words, either of tongue or pen, 
that can describe the scene that followed. Susie, 
‘who had slept comfortably in Ted’s arms for the 
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last hour, was sufficiently herself, notwithstand- 
ing her sprained ankle, to tell a pretty straight 
story of what had occurred, and when Ted again 
opened his eyes upon earth and its pains, he found 
himself surrounded by loving, tearful friends. 
His head lay upon Gusty’s arm and her tears 
were falling plentifully, as she sponged softly his 
scorched and begrimed face and inflamed eyes. 

He raised his head and tried to look around. 
“Susie!” he said; “is Susie safe ?” 

“Indeed, indeed she is,” sobbed Mrs. Rolfe; 
“and if it hadn’t been for you, you dear, blessed 
boy! she would have been now a poor, horrible, 
burned-up body. O Ted, Ted, Ted! if ever I slap 
you again”—— and Gusty’s sobs came so thick 
that not one word more could she say. 

With a sudden effort Ted raised himself to a 
sitting posture; he cast aside the wet cloths with 
which his poor burnt arms and chest had been 
covered, thrusting his hands from one side of his 
body to the other under the fragments of his half- 
burned shirt. 

“It’s gone!” he cried; “clean gone! Your pa- 
pers and money that I thought I had so safe. O 
Mis’ Rolfe, Mis’ Rolfe!” He turned sick and faint 
again, as he sank back upon Gusty’s arm. 

She drew him tenderly toward her and kissed 
softly his blackened forehead. 

“We don’t gare for the papers, Ted; we don’t 
care for anything that has happened, now we are 
all together, alive and weil. And Ted,” she whis- 
pered, “you must never, never call me Mrs. Rolfe 
again. After this I am your mother as well as 
Susie's, and you are henceforth my own dear eld- 
est son.” 


I will stop here, with this little gleam of sun- 
light breaking through the clouds that only too 
soon must again close over the Rolfes and their 
fellow-sufferers in the terrible Michigan fires. I 
have told no romance; appalling fact has formed 
the warp and mingled to a very large extent with 
the woof, as well, in the web I have woven. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HIRED BOY’S STORY. 
By 0. A. Stephens. 


A few days ago, as I was coming away from 
home on the morning train, I fell into conversa- 
tion with my friend Edward Bartlett, who, though 
young, is already a successful lawyer. 

After we had exchanged a few words on the 
crops and the weather, he remarked that he was 
on his way into the country to look up a steer 
case upon which he was engaged. 
“A steer case!” said I, laughing. 
you know about farming, Ned ?” 
“Well, I ought to know something about it,” 
said he. “For more than three years, from the 
time I was fourteen, I worked on a farm from 
dawn till dark, and then only got nine dollars a 
month in money. My family were poor, and 
there were five or six of us boys. As soon as we 
were big enough father used to hire us out by the 
season. 

“TI worked on a farm three seasons and begun 
upon my fourth; but [ lost my place by getting 
into trouble with a yoke of steers.” 

“That was a ‘steer case,’ then,” I said. 

“Yes, and it went against ine. If it had not 
been for those steers, I should no doubt have con- 
tinued to work on a farm and perhaps made a 
farmer.” 

“But how did it happen ?” I asked. 

Bartlett laughed, and then went on to tell me. 

“Father hired me out in March that spring,” he 
said, “with a farmer living four or five miles from 
us named Bean. The people were nearly all Beans 
or Bartletts in our town. There were two of these 
Beans, brothers, living on adjoining farms, and 
the neighbors had nicknamed them ‘Blue-Pod’ 
and ‘Yellow-Eye.” 

“I worked for Blue-Pod. He was a man of 
thirty-eight or forty, thick-set, with a full face, 
but no beard; and his fuce always had a blue, 
India-inkish look. That was one reason why 
they called him Blue-Pod. He probably did have 
a soul, but it was a very small one, I assure you. 
‘Snug’ his neighbors called him, and that was in a 
region where they were used to snug men, too. 

“His wife was called ‘Ann Safire,’ with the ac- 
cent on the ‘fire,’ and that was where it belonged 
in her case, for her name, I suppose, was Ann 
Sophia. Blue-Pod as I have said was snug, but 
his wife was snugger. She was about the sourest 
and most snappish litthe woman that ever set a 
mean table. 

“They never put on half enough to eat. In the 
morning they had a little mess of boiled potatoes, 
two or three scraps of pork in a blue-edged plate, 
with all the fat turned off and water put in place 
of it; some few slices of sour brown bread, and 
about once a fortnight a mess of yellow saleratus 
biscuits. 

“At noon the most frequent dish was what they 
used to call soup; two or three quarts of water 
boiled in a pot, with perhaps a bare bacon bone 
at the bottom, and three or four thin slices of pota- 
to floating on top. For supper they almost al- 
ways had porridge, and sometimes a thin dried- 
apple pie cut in eight pieces. 

“But I soon found that I wasn’t expected to 
take pie. The pie was for Blue-Pod and Ann Sa- 
fire. When she passed it to him, she would just 
give ita little swing round toward me and then 
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set it close to her own plate, out of my reach. I 


took a piece once or twice, but she scowled so 
severely that I gave it up. 

“In the morning she used to make what she 
called coffee, of peas, for herself and Bean, bat 
always set on a yellow mug of water for me. 
At the table there was hardly ever a word spok- 
en; and Ann Safire would sit and watch every 
mouthful I took, as if she grudged it to me, as 
I’ve no doubt she did. 

“I was half-starved all the time, and actually 
felt more hungry on getting up from the table 
than when I sat down. Yet on such food as this 
I was expected to work hard from four in the 
morning till dark. But I used to go home Sun- 
day forenoons, after the chores were done, and 
get one good meal there. If it had not been for 
this weekly dinner, I never could have lived and 
worked as I did. 

“In the evenings this loving couple would sit in 
the dark and scold each other about wasting a 
mess of potato peelings, or breaking an egg; or 
else they would dispute for an hour or two as to 
when they had bought the last gallon of molas- 
ses; generally it had lasted so long that they 
could neither of them remember when they bought 
it; and they had good memories for such things, 
00.” 

“Aren’t you drawing this a little strong, Ned ?” 
said I. 

“Not at all! It’s the truth; I am only stat- 
ing facts, and I could not possibly make you com- 
prehend the pinched, stingy air and famished as- 
pect of everything about that house. 

“There are always, in every farming town, a 
few of those close-fisted, small-souled men who 
will hire a boy, make him grind early and late, 
put him to work at every hard job, and keep him 
on the very smallest possible quantity of poor 
food. They almost always hire a boy, because a 
man will not endure their meanness.* But a coun- 
try boy of fourteen or fifteen is often very bash- 
ful, and can be scowled and eyed out of eating 
half an allowance. He had rather go hungry than 
say a word, or touch the pie-plate, if they watch 
it sharply. 4 

“Every morning, long before dawn, Blue-Pod 
would rap long and loud on the partition for me, 
though sometimes I was out before he rapped. It 
was my business then to milk four cows, feed the 
calves and hogs, and do the barn chores before 
breakfast. Bean did not do much himself. 

“During the first half of March I cut, sawed 
and split the summer’s wood. Toward the last 
of the month I tapped some maples, and brought 
the sap to the house to be boiled down. 

““We made nearly a hundred weight of syrup. 
Ann Safire would not let me boil it out of doors, 
for. fear I would eat some of it. Maple honey 
brought a fair price at the village, and they sold 
every pound of it, except once, when they had a 
little on the table which had burned in the kettle. 

“When April opened the spring’s work on the 
farm began. One of my first jobs was ‘harrow- 
ing’ ground which had been ‘broken up’ the fall 
before,—getting it ready to sow to oats. Bean 
did his work with oxen instead of horses. 

“I never shall forget ‘Buck and Berry.’ They 
were a pair of undersized four-year-old steers, 
light red, with brockled faces and long, slim, 
hooked horns. 

“Bean starved his cattle nearly to death through 
the winter so as to sell hay. People said he 
‘counted the straws in every foddering.’ His 
whole stock came out ‘spring poor,’ as Vermont 
farmers say,—rough-haired and lean. 

“Buck and Berry had never been half broken 
to farm work. Buck, the nigh one, was a flat- 
headed, fiery steer, quick and hot-tempered. He 
had a vicious ‘watch-eye,’ by which I mean, an 
eye showing the white all about it. 

“Berry, too, had ‘wall-eyes,’ and was a sullen 
brute. He continually hung off in the yoke and 
pulled Buck with him across the off furrows. It 
was ‘Haw, Buck:’ and ‘Back, Buck!’ ‘Come up, 
Berry!’ all day long; and if they got the least bit 
the start of me, they would run away with the 
harrow, plough, cart, or whatever they were 
hitched to, and make for the barn or the farthest 
corner of the field. 

“Tt did no good whatever to beat them for it; I 
soon found that out. They had been completely 
spoiled for work. They were just what Blue-Pod 
had made them. Yet he expected me to plough 
alone with these steers !—and I did plough after a 
fashion. But the steers would run away half-a- 
dozen times every forenoon. 

“Sometimes I would hang to the plough-handles 
and put the plough in clear to the beam to stop 
them. Buck would then snort and throw his froth 
ten feet high! 

“One day we hit a stone in one of these con- 
tests and broke a plough-point. Bean fussed all 
the rest of the week about that. It cost seventy- 
five cents to get a new one. The only wonder is, 
that I did not break all his old patched-up farm- 
ing tools to pieces with those steers. 

“About that time Blue-Pod bought a little pig 
of his brother, Yellow-Eye, and brought it home. 
I remember that pig very distinctly, for I worked 
for Yellow-Eye to pay for it; and the pig got me 
into sad trouble. 

“There were two pens in the hog-house joining 
each other. In one of these pens there were two 
shotes which Bean had wintered on frozen apples. 
The little pig was put in the empty pen. 

“The poor little thing had been taken away 
from its mother and a lot of others. It fretted 





and squealed constantly, and the sound of its 





squealing seemed to set those old hogs in the oth- 
er pen fairly crazy with rage. They would stand 
and dark, with eyes like fire coals, then tear about 
and try to get in where the pig was; and at that 
the pig would scurry about and squeal all the 
louder. 

“Blue-Pod stood in the hog-house all the firs€ 
day with an old rake’s tail, to keep them from get- 
ting over and killing the pig. 

“The second day after the pig was brought home, 
in the afternoon, Blue-Pod and Ann Safire set off 
with the horse and wagon to go to the store, four 
or five miles away, to get a pound of saleratus 
and a gallon of molasses; or I believe it was only 
half a gallon of molasses they were going to get 
that time. 

“I remember it was only half a gallon, for they 
had been talking it over for a fortnight every 
evening, and throwing out how much more it 
took to supply the table lately. That meant since 
Ihad come. 

“TI was carting dirt with Buck and Berry. 

“‘Neow, du try an’ git aout eight load whilst 
we’re gawn,’ Blue-Pod whined to me, as they 
started; ‘an’ be sure an’ luke aout for tham 
hawgs.’ 

“And when they had got out into the road they 
stopped, and he again charged me to ‘du try an’ 
luke aout for thairt little peeg.’ 

“Then, as he was shaking the reins to start up 
old Rack-a-bones, Ann Safire turned her thin, red 
nose and snapped out that it would be smart in 
me if I did let them ‘hugs hurt that peg!’ 

“Yet I had to draw each load at least eighty 
rods from the barn; and eight loads was a heavy 
afternoon’s work, as any farmer’s boy will know. 
But I must look out for the pig all the same ! 

“Well, the hogs kept pretty quiet for a while; 
they had just had their dinner. I had got out five 
loads and set the cart for the sixth, and had it 
about half full, when I heard a sudden outcry 
from the hog-pen; and a fearful one, too. 

“Whoa, Buck,’ cries I, and dropping the fork 
I ran for the hog-house, leaving the steers and 
half-filled cart standing backed up to the heaps in 
the barn-yard. 

“Those shotes had just got their dinner digested 
and were ready for some lively work. Such a 
barking as they were making! and just asI rushed 
in, one of them had made a lunge over into the 
little pig’s pen. 

“I seized the rake’s tail and jumped into the 
pen after him. The little pig was screeching and 
going like a dart from one corner to another, with 
the old hog after him. 

“In the midst of this tumult I heard a crash, 
outside. The noise had startled the steers. Out 
of the barn-yard they went, with the cart; the off- 
wheel hit one of the bar-posts and broke it down; 
and as they ran through the yard, they struck 


-against the old well-curb and staved that off. 


“The well and sweep were right in front of the 
hog-sty. It did no good for me to shout, ‘Whoa, 
hush!’ tothem. Out through the door-yard they 
ran and went rattling down the road. 

“TI dropped the rake’s tail, and by a dexterous 
grab caught the little white pig as he darted inmy 
arms, threw him out of the pen and jumped after 
him. 

“For those infuriated shotes were dangerous 
beasts. As I sprang out, one of them (they were 
now both in the pig’s pen) snapped at my ankle 
and tore off the bottom of my trousers leg! 

“TI thought if I tossed the pig out, he would be 
all right. But the instant the little fool scrabbled 
up, he darted again, made a dive out across the 
yard, and if you will believe it, that pig went 
blindly right into the open well! 

“T heard him go down—splash! "Twas only a 
few steps off. Iwas at the well almost as soon as 
he was. The well was some twenty feet deep, and 
at that season there were eight or ten feet of water. 
Icould see bubbles coming up! The pig had 
sunk, 

“IT lowered the bucket and sweep, and holding 
on by the pole, climbed down to the water. It 
was narrow and dark, and the stones were slimy 
and slippery; but by getting my face close down 
to the water, I could see the pig on the bottom. 

“T thought he would rise to the top. But he 
didnot. The little fellow would come ‘bubbling’ 
up to within three or four feet of the surface, and 
then sink again. I soon found that I could not 
reach him with my hands. Then I thought of the 
hay-hook, and clambering out as quickly as I 
could, I ran to the barn and got it. 

“Tt was some minutes before I was down again: 
By the time I had got back with my hay-hook,. 
piggy had stopped dubdling and lay still at the 
bottom. I hooked him up, however, and fastening 
him into the bucket, climbed out and pulled him 


up. 

“But he had been under water too long. Roll- 
ing him did no good. I had heard of putting: 
chilied, half-drowned persons into hot blankets, or’ 


warm water. So I ran into the house, built a fire’ 
and got on a kettle of water. And I was scrub- 
bing piggy before the stove when Blue-Pod and 
Ann Safire came running old Rack-a-bones home. 

“A neighbor, half a mile below, had stopped 
Buck and Berry, and he called to Blue-Pod and 
Ann Safire as they came past. They knew some- 
thing was the matter, and came in all ‘cocked and 
primed.’ I told them what had happened, and I 
blurted out to Bean that it was all owing to his 
being too stingy to use four board nails. 

“The man didn’t say much, because he knew it: 
was so. He left it to Ann Safire to do the talking. - 
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It seemed as if there would be no end of the rig 
her tongue ran, but she finally wound up with,— 
‘If thet peg is dead, it will haf tu come out of your 
wages.” 

“And the ‘peg’ was a dead pig, sure enough. 
No amount of scrubbing could make anything else 
of him, though Ann Safire rubbed the bristles 
nearly all off the poor little fellow. 

“But before morning they hit on a plan to get 
out of their loss. When I came into breakfast, 
after doing the chores, Ann Safire said if they 
couldn’t go away an hour or two and leave me 
without ‘everything goin’ to rack an’ ruin,’ they 
shouldn’t keep me, and that I might take my 
‘duds’ and ‘mog.’ 

“T had then been at work about a month and a 
half. The plot which this beautiful couple had 
hit on, during the night, was to turn me off on ac- 
count of this pig affair and not pay me for my 
work. They could then hire another boy and so 
save a month and a half’s wages. 

“I got my clothes and went home—before break- 
fast; they were prudent enough to turn me off be- 
fore I had eaten that. 

“T felt pretty blue going home that morning. 
But my folks did not blame me so much as I ex- 
pected. They were very sorry about it, however; 
for the season was so far advanced that I would 
not now be able to get another place. 

“T was about home three or four weeks, and then 
went to cutting four-foot wood, by the cord, for a 
man who had taken a contract to furnish a thou- 


which exploded, fatally scalding thirty of her crew. 
Among these was my father,—it was supposed,—though 
my poor mother never received any definite intelligence 
regarding his fate. Three or four only of the Salto’s 
crew were saved. 


The Little Conscripts. 

The new conscription was made secretly, no word of 
it reaching us in advance. This was done to prevent 
lads from hiding in the mouté, or their half-distracted 
mothers from concealing them. 

Never shall I forget that memorable afternoon. It 
was the Sabbath, and a Sabbath-like quiet rested on the 
Mission. My mother was lying in her hammock in the 
shade of the veranda, and 1 was reading aloud to her, 
as our custom was. I read the Jesuit Histories, and 
she would explain somewhat to me. Being anxious 
that I should become a well-instructed man, she stud- 
ied each day herself. 

Suddenly a cabo (corporal) in uniform, with his 
lance, came quickly round the corner and seized me by 
the arm! 

I think my poor mother divined his errand, for she 
instantly sprang from the hammock and threw both 
arms about me; and to this day I remember how she 
trembled and how her voice shook, as she cried out, 
‘Como, senor! Que deséa? Suplicolemeresponda?” 
(How, sir! What do you want? I entreat you to tell 
me!) 

The cabo replied in the Guarani dialect* that I must 
go to the army. 

“Oh no, no!” sobbed my mother. “He is not old 
enough! He is but a child!” 

** Tiene diez anos’’ (He is ten years old), replied the 
soldier, roughly. ‘He must go.” 


day or night. Two operators sat by all the time. One 
was a German named Trumfeldt; the other, a young 
Paraguayan of good family named Rufino Ortiz. 

Every little circumstance at the vanguard was at once 
telegraphed to headquarters. Another lad of twelve, 
named José Resquin, the son of Gen. Resquin, and 
myse Ifwere kept busy all day carrying the despatches, 
written out in Spanish, from the oficina, which was in 
the barracks of the Escort, across the plaza to Lopez’s 
house, 

But the one thing which no strategy nor sacrifice 
could replace was men. For the last eighteen months 
five-sixths of the-Paraguayan army had been mere lads 
and aged men. For with each fresh draft the “teeth of 
the rake” had been set closer and closer; and now there 
remained in the country neither lads nor grandfathers, 

Proclamation was made that female batallons must 
be formed; and two companies were actually recruited 
and armed with lances. One of these participated in 
the defence of Tebicuary. 

Even heroism like this would no longer suffice; the 
end had begun already. Our thinned ranks could no 
longer properly man the lines round Humaita. The 
enemy’s ironclads ran past the batteries there; and in 
July, 1868, that stronghold had to be abandoned. 
Month by month and step by step, past Tebicuary, 
Timbo and Tayi, Lopez was forced back upon Asun. 
cion. 

Paraguay had now no navy to defend the river, while 
the allies had sent up a powerful fleet of ironclads and 
monitors, built after the pattern of those invented in 
the United States. 

Were such a flect only in his possession, Lopez saw 
that he could clear the river. But it was now impossi- 


ble to build such vessels in Paraguay. One resource 




































A Desperate Battle. 

Already we were whispering that the attack had cer- 
tainly failed, and that not a moment ought to be lost in, 
making good our retreat up the river, when a blaze, a 
loud “Hola!” followed by clanking blows, yells and all; 
the noises of a terrific hand-to-hand scuffle rose from: 
the Cabral, which lay out a little to our left. 

Some of the canoes had passed us unseen in the dark- 
ness, 

“Forwards!” shouted our capitan; and our four: 
canoes went with a rush at the Apagos, just ahead. 

Flash—Jflash, went the muskets of her deck sentries,, 
almost in our faces. 

Then we struck, thump against her iron bows, and 
dropping our paddles, drew our cutlasses and sprang 
forward to board her. But the sogas holding our canoe 
to the others either snapped, or were shot off, and the 
current swept us reeling, bumping along, past the ship’s 
side. 

Part of our fellows leaped to her deck. Some fell into 
the water; some even jumped in and swam for the iron- 
clad with their ‘cutlasses in their teeth; but they must 
all have been drowned by the weight of their grenade- 
sacks, 

José and Rufino, who were pretty well forward in 
the canoe, got aboard; but we who were aft got no 
chance to jump; and in a moment the current had 
swept us past and off. 

We had dropped our paddles. The canoe went 
round and round and was a few moments later lodged 
among rushes and reeds close in shore on the Chaco, 
side, 

Not knowing what else to do, we turned and watched 
the fight. But eagerly as we looked, we could see but. 
little, except for an instant, by the flashes. 








sand cords of wood for the new railroad. I received 
sixty cents per cord tor chopping; and through 
the summer I was able to put up about five cords 
a week. As I had to pay a dollar and seventy-five 
cents a week for my board, this did not leave me 
a very large sum. 

“At the farm-house where I boarded they had 
but three books: the Testament, an Agricultural 
Report and a book called ‘Every Man His Own 
Lawyer.’ I carried my dinner with me into the 
woods, and I used to take this ‘lawyer book’ along 
and read it all the time I was resting and eating. 
I knew that book almost by heart before Septem- 
ber! 

“Of course I do not mean to say that this made 
a lawyer ofme. For to be even a passable law- 
yer requires years of hard study and active prac- 
tice. Yet that book started me on the legal road, 
that and the pig. The pig, perhaps, had the most 
to do with it.” 

—\_——_+o2r—___—___ 
For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE GRAN CHACO. 
In Six Chapters.—Chap. I. 
By H. 8. Dearborn. 

A few years since, while engaged upon surveys for a 
proposed railway in the South American State of Boli- 
via, the writer had for an assistant a young Paraguayan, 
named Fraylan Rudius. It is from incidents which this 
young man related to me about our camp fires at night 
in the Cordilleras, that I have compiled the following 
narrative of his remarkable experience in the wilds of 
the Gran Chaco, following his escape from the army of 
Lopez, the Tyrant of Paraguay, in 1868. 

My friend, for I have reason to call him such, had 
very carly in life passed through strange and sad vicis- 
situdes that had left an ineffaceable impress of sorrow 
on his grave nature. The terrible war in which he had 
served as a soldier from the time he was ten years oy 
age had left not one of his family alive, so far as he 
knew. He was utterly alone in the world, a refugee ina 
distant state. 

As I pen these lines, the picture of his rather pale, 
olive-tinted face and slender figure rise very vividly in 
my mind, associated with his pathetic recitals of the 
heroism of the Paraguayans, in that long struggle which 
ended in the utter destruction of their country. 

But these are too heartesaddening for most readers, 
and with a single incident only, which depicts the won- 
derful devotion of the Paraguayans, I shall pass to my 
friend’s perilous adventures in the Gran Chaco, where, 
along with other desertars, he wandered for weeks, in 
danger from savage beasts, and still more savage In- 
dians. 

For this Chaco, or “wilderness,” as the vast tract of 
country lying between Paraguay and Bolivia is called, 
is perhaps the least known and least explored region of 
equal sige on the entire surface of the earth, 

The Narrative. 

Though now a resident of the United States, the nar. 
rator was born in the far southern country of Paraguay 
—unhappy Paraguay, now almost blotted from the list 
of nations. 

For while blessed peace was dawning for this favored 
land in 1865, war, the most atrocious and horrible of 
wars, gathered darkly over her; and when at last in 
1869, the black, blasting cloud was spent and gone, 
scarcely one-tenth of her people were left alive, and of 
an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, not 
two hundred could be mustered to the colors! 

All to gratify the vain ambition and selfishness of 
one man!—the Evil Genius of Paraguay, the terrible 
Lopez. (See picture.) 

When the war waged by Lopez against Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic had been going on for over 
eighteen months, the slaughter of our troops in recent 
battles on the Estero Bellaco had been so great that 
the Dictator ordered all lads down to ten years of age 
to be brought to Humaita, as reclutas (recruits). This 
was in the early part of 1866, when I was in my elev- 
enth year. 

Up to that time my home had been at Missiones, a 
church and hamlet founded by the Jesuits, fifty-three 
leguas (one hundred and fifty miles) from Asuncion. 
Here my mother, who was a Spanish-Americar lady, 
resided on her own estancia, or plantation, and it was 
here that the few happy years of my childhood were 
passed. 


My father I rarely saw, and I remember but little of 


him. He was an assistant ingeniero (engineer) on the 
Government war steamer Salto, and could only get leave 
of absence to visit home for a few days twice a year. 

At the great naval battle of Riachuelo, in Parana 
River, June 11, 1865, the Salto was lost, having received 





Then ensued a scene, common enough in that unhap- 










py country then, but which it rends my heart to recall. 
My mother, half wild with grief and weeping floods of 
tears, clung to me with all her strength, sobbing, “Oh, 
mi vida! Oh, mi querido! Oh, hijo demi corazon !” 
(Oh, my life, my darling, my dearest child.) 

While the cabo, a rough, brutal fellow, shouted, 
“Terriho! terriho!? (Go away! begone!) and with 
the shaft of his lance struck her repeatedly. The sight 
of this so turned my fright to rage, that I remember 
flying at his throat, when, clutching me in his arms, he 
cut the whole contest short by running off with me 
bodily out through the plantation to the road. 

Here I saw a squad of soldiers guarding twenty or 
thirty other little lads, hitched together with long so- 
gas (lines of hide). In a twinkling I was made fast to 
this woful little company. ‘Marchen !” shouted the 
alferez, and on we plodded. 

My mother had run after us to the gateway. There, 
seeing us moving away, surrounded by the soldiers, 
she stopped; and my last sight of her was as she stood 
there wringing her hands in helpless despair. 

Thus I was conscripted. 

The most of the lads to whom I was thus joined in 
soga brotherhood were crying bitterly. One of them 
was a play-fellow and near neighbor of mine, named 
Horberto Corbalau. The sight of him was my first ray 
of comfort. Horberto was eleven years old. But 
some of the lads were really under ten, the soldiers 
judging their age simply by their size and looks. 


In the Army. 

At first I was put into the Tenth Batallons (regiment), 
to drill; but when it was found thatI could read and 
write—as was discovered on my attempting to send a 
letter written on a scrap of paper to my mother—they 
sent me to the offcina tele grafico (telegraph office) at 
head-quarters, to assist the operator there, 

To be able to read and write is a rare’ attainment 
among Paraguayan boys; hence telegraph clerks were 
very scarce. Lopez had erected telegraphs from Asun- 
cion down to Humaita, Curupayty, Yasy and nearly all 
the other military posts, and great use was made of 
them. 

Morse’s alphabet and writing instrument were used 
at first; but at Paso Pucu, where I was taught, a 
“sounder” was the only instrument employed. We 
read from this wholly by ear. 

The sounder scarcely ceased clicking for a minute, 





*The Guarani is the lan of the common le of 
vaguay. who are d Sod trom the G Pindians. 








@ one hundred and fifty pound shot in her boilers, 





only remained: to capture those, or 
a part of those, of the enemy. 


The Paddlers’ Corps. 

It was this desperate need which 
led to the formation of that truly 
“forlorn hope,” Zi Cuerpo de Bog- 
antes, or the Paddlers’ Corps. Lo- 





pez had determined to try to 
capture the monitors. Yet he 
had nothing better to attack 
them with than large wooden 
canoes, capable of holding 
twenty men each; for the Pa. 
raguayan war steamers were 
all disabled. 

Canoes against iron-clads! 

The first Paddlers’ Corps consisted of four hundred 
men, or rather boys, who for a fortnight or more were 
sent out each night to drill at paddling the canoes. 

The plan was for these canoes, having each a well- 
drilled crew armed with cutlasses, hand-grenades and 
grappling-hooks, to paddle or drift silently down the 
river, on some dark night, to where the monitors lay at 
anchor with their fires banked. 

Four canoes, kept from drifting far asunder by sogas 
(lines) were to attack each iron-clad; and five fron- 
clads lying not far apart below Angostura were to be 
attacked simultaneously. On drifting against the ves- 
sels, the canoe-men were to leap on the lew decks of the 
monitors and carry them by assault, throwing their 
hand-grenades into the port-holes of the turrets. 

José, Rufino and myself were detailed for the Pad- 
dlers’ Corps; in fact, every available man at head- 
quarters was drafted into this service; but that was an 
additional labor, and did not prevent our doing other 
duty by day, 

All day long I was busy in the telegraph office; and 
it now seemed as if no time was left for sleep. Rufino 
and I were accustomed to catch naps of twenty minutes 
each in the oficina, one doing the work of the other 
while he slept. 


Mustering at Midnight. 

At length came a dark, damp night. An attack was 
ordered and the canoes mustered at midnight; but a 
delay in getting the grapnels from the arsenal caused a 
hitch of two hours, and cost one officer his life. 

The canoes finally got off a little past two, in almost 
pitch darkness, We all felt that we were going to al- 
most certain death; yet such was the apathy among us 
at this time, that the lads joked and rattled their sacks 
of grenades. 

We paddled out into mid-stream, then straightened 
our connecting lines and went floating down with the 
current on our doughty and desperate mission. At 
length we were within two hundred yards of the iron- 
clads, and the order was given from our capitan to 
back water,—to wait for the other canoes to come up, 80 
that the attack on all the enemy’s monitors might be 
made simultaneously. 

Half an hour or more dragged by. Where the rest 
of the canoes were we did not know, or what had de- 
tained them. The paddles were kept quietly going to 
breast the current. Mist settled thick and damp on us, 
and not a word, scarcely a sound, broke the awful still- 
ness, save that of steam, now and then, from the escape- 


down and the decks taken possession of. But though 
our brave ‘‘paddlers” seemingly had possession, they 
yet could not force their way into the turrets, nor stave 
in the iron hatches leading down into the holds. 
could only remain outside and keep the Brazilians, 
from coming upon deck. 


however, had all the iron-clads been taken in the same 
way. But the canoes detailed for the other monitors 
had drifted past them in the darkness and the swift,, 
eddying current. 


the assistance of her beleaguered consorts. 


their ground on the iron decks of the Cabral and the 
Apagos, or throw their little hand-grenades against the: 
stecl plates of the approaching monster. 


an officer opened a port and called out to the Paraguay- 
ans to surrender. 

to his men was never to surrender, but fight till death. 
ten-inch guns belched forth grape and bushels of mus- 
ket-balls—blaze on blaze, the heavy reports shaking 
the shores! 

either the Cabral or the Apagos. 


sels of the fleet, lower down, were pursuing and firing 
at the other canocs. 


Jerez (ensign) named Fidel Maicel, an old man near 










































































Two of the monitors were boarded, the sentries cut 


They 


Even this kind of possession. might have answered, 


“No Tengo Ordines?” 
The Herval at once got under way and came up to 


Our poor boys could now do nothing except to stand 


The Herval steamed up close astern the Cabral, whem 


**No tengo ordines !”’ was the only reply. 
The fact was they dared not. Lopez’ standing order- 


Then the turret of the Herval revolved, and her great 


In three minutes not a Paraguayan was left alive on 
y 
Meantime other ves- 


Of the four hundred men of the 
Paddlers’ Corps, not over twenty escaped. 

Rufino and José were both lost that night—killed on 
the Apagos, and #0 should we all have been could we 
only by any means have got aboard her. 

There were left, in the canoe with me, a young al- 


seventy years of age named Calvo, Jaime and Esteban 
Benitez, two lads from Asuncion, and the son of an 
English mechanic named George Sutton. For many 
Englishmen were forced into Lopez’s service sorely 
against their wills. 

What to do we did not know. We dared not go back 
to be questioned as to why we had not been killed with 
the rest? But day was breaking, and the Brazilians 
would soon discover us where we were. Seeing no bet- 
ter way, we waded ashore and took to the monté (bush) 
of the Chaco, 

(To be continued.) 





NONE FRIENDLESS. 


It hath been said—for all who die 
There is a tear; 
Some bleeding, pining heart to sigh 


Di 
O’er every her non, 





For the Companion, 


HOMELY HINTS ON HOMELY OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis, 

I have tried to give first, among the industries which 
women can pursue profitably at home, those which re- 
quire no long nor costly education or training. There 
are such employments for women in town as well as in 
the country. But when a woman in a large community 
feels that she must earn her own living, she almost in. 
variably turns to some occupation in which she haa 
known many other women to succeed: embroidery, 
china-painting, keeping boarders, teaching, etc., and 
hence finds the market already over-crowded; there is 
no standing room for her. 

If she is a shrewd observer, she will try to strike out 
a new path and create a market for wares which she 
only can furnish. 

For example: A lady, Mrs. C., who was a skilful 
housekeeper, was a few years ago greatly straitened in 
means by the death of her husband, She lived in a 
small town in the far West where there were abundant 
markets and much wealth; but owing to the neur 
neighborhood of a manufacturing city, no competent 
servants. A skilful cook or trained waitress was abso- 
lutely unknown. Women whose incomes were rated 
by tens of thousands were forced to spend the summer 
in their kitchens, or see their families go without meals. 

One of these women, left without a servant in her 
splendid dwelling, was attacked by some lingering dis- 
ease. In desperation she proposed to close her house 
and go to our friend with her family as boarders. Now 
Mrs. O. had no wish to sacrifice the privacy of her home 
to boarders; but she had a sudden inspiration. 

“T will send you your meals,” she said, “hot and 








Bat my mother had taught me the Spanish; and at home 
we always conversed in that tongue, : 


pipes of the slumbering black monitors ahead, 








comfortably cooked, You shall pay me a fair price fop 
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them. You will thus keep your home in quiet 
and I shall keep mine.” 

She was a practical woman, and knew that suc- 
cess depends on small details. She procured from 
Philadelphia the case of tins and charcoal fur- 
nace in which meals 
are usually sent 
from a caterer. Eve- 
ry night a list of 
dishes desired for 
the next day was 
sent to her, and 


Licakfast, dinner and tea were promptly deliv- 
ered, cooked and complete from soup to cracked 
ice. Even a vase of tresh flowers and ferns for 
the table was not forgotten. When the meal was 
over the dishes were packed and carried back to 
Mrs. C.’s to be washed. 

The harassed family began to think the days of 
the genii who served Aladdin's banquets had re- 
turned, and Mrs. C. found her bills paid, her 
purse heavy and heart light at the end of the 
week. One distressed housekeeper after another 
succumbed to kitchen torments and this new temp- 
tation, and decided to have their meals “sent in.” 
Mrs. C. increased her facilities, kept her cooking 
up to a high standard and her prices to a low one, 
and is now in possession of a comfortable compe- 
tency. 

The desirability of something of this sort has 
probably occurred to every mother in the large 
cities. When the family leave town early in the 
spring, it is impossible to provide the supply of 
jellies, preserves, etc., which are dear to the soul 
of every good housekeeper; and those which are 
manufactured for sale are, as everybody knows, 
inferior in quality and adulterated with glucose 
and gelatine. 

When I think of the triumph with which many 
matrons and young girls in Pennsylvanian and 
Virginian farm kitchens survey their closets full of 
lucent jellies and spicy catsups, I wish they knew 
what a sure success waits for them in any city 
when once they have established a “good connec- 
tion.” 

There is nothing which gratifies the palates of 
people used to baker’s bread and desserts from the 
confectioner so much as genuine and good “home- 
made” articles, bread, pies, pickles, rolls, etc. 
But they must be genuine and good. 

A few years ago, for instance, there was one 
house, and but one in Philadelphia, where genu- 
ine English crumpets could be got on Saturday 
evening for toasting the next morning. The house 
was closed, and Philadelphia was left crumpet- 
less. A charitable lady, knowing a poor woman 
who knew the secret of making these simple 
cakes, procured the best materials for her, and 
then got some customers for her to begin with. 
For a week or two the crumpets were deliciously 
and undeniably English. After that they might 
have been Prussian, French or Turk or Russian, 
such a hodge-podge were they. The temptation 
of cheap flour and baker’s powder had spoiled this 
woman's chances of a steady income. 

A New York journal contained a year ago a 
note written by some young clerk, asking why 
there were no such things as mending-shops in the 
city, where strangers, like himself, with no moth- 
er or wife within reach, could have a rent repaired 
or buttons sewed on at a reasonable rate. A poor 
widow seized the hint, and with her two daughters 
as helpers, opened a little room with no other cap- 
ital than needles and plenty of thread. She put 
on patches, darned socks, mended gloves, etc. 
Work crowded on her, and she is now at the head 
of a large establishment. 

A young girl ina large inland town earned a 
precarious living by copying for the lawyers. 
There were hundreds of other women trying to 
get the same work, hence the amount which fell 
to her share was small. 

Even when it was enough to occupy her whole 
time it was so poorly paid that she could earn at 
most $5 per week, and that at the expense of an 
aching head and severe bodily exhaustion. 

She heard of type-writers; borrowed money to 
buy one (to be paid in weekly installments), 
spent two weeks in learning how to use it, and is 
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now making from $12 to $18 per week, with more 
orders crowding in on her than she can execute. 
There are crowds of copyists, but she has the ad- 
vantage of being the only type-writer in her neigh- 
borhood. 


These are homely hints of home- 
ly occupations. But a woman strug- 
gling to earn her living can succeed 
only by attention to just such sim- 

ple practical details. The Syrian would have been 
willing to do some “great thing” to cure himself, 
had the prophet bidden him. But he was loth to 
believe that help waited for him in the familiar 
stream close by his door. Most of us are like the 
Syrian. 





For the Companion. 
THE POET’S HEAVEN. 


There isa world—the Poet knows— 
Where every voice is tuned to sing 

Songs ever grander than are those 
Waked here, in earth’s divinest spring. 


Though viewless now, he knows somewhere 
It lives—for him to doubt were wrong; 
O world so wondrous glad, and fair, 
And pure—Land of Immortal Song! 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
+> 
JOHN BRIGHT’S RESIGNATION. 

John Bright believes that the use of force against 
Egypt is not defensible on moral grounds. He 
has, therefore, retired from the English Cabinet. 

“For forty years,” said Mr. Bright, speaking of 
the cause of his resignation, “I have told my 
countrymen that morals were the true basis of 
politics. I have denounced war, and I should 
have been false to my principles had I become a 
party toa war which was begun without neces- 
sity.” 

It is not, however, to Mr. Bright’s peace princi- 
ples we would call our readers’ attention. They 
have been so pronounced as to cause him to be 
sneered at as a peace-at-any-price man. But we 
would have them note that he held to these prin- 
ciples and refused to countenance their violation, 
even though his refusal retired him from the Cab- 
inet and separated him on an important public 
measure from friends whom he loved. 

He could not give up to party what he owed to 
mankind, nor renounce for affection’s sake the 
convictions of a life. Mr. Gladstone has no more 
loyal supporter or warmer admirer than John 
Bright. He did not love the great leader less 
when he publicly separated from him, but duty 
more. 

Most public men hold that success is a duty. 
They identify it with the triumph of their party, 
or with the legitimate advancement of themselves. 
It is refreshing, therefore, to find a man who, like 
Mr. Bright, tramples on the maxim, whenever 
obedience to it necessitates the violation of his 
conscience. 

Thaddeus Stevens once said, with his usual 
cynicism, that no one with a conscience had any 
business with politics, and least of all to become a 
member of Congress. He meant, doubtless, that 
a politician must yield his judgment to his party, 
and a member of Congress should follow the man- 
date of the Congressional caucus. 

Mr. Bright’s connection with the great Liberal 
party involves no such renunciation of his per- 
sonality. He is a party man, an eloquent orator, 
and a high-toned statesman. But he is more than 
these—influential as they have been in bringing 
him reputation and honor—he is a man. 

His manhood asserts itself whenever his party 
lays itself athwart his conscience; the quality 
which gives vigor and stability to his manli- 
ness. What he believes, he responds to as sensi- 
tively as did the German philosopher to the only 
three things that ever exhilarated him,—the idea 
of God, the starry heavens and the sense of duty. 

Some men whom the world esteems great, dis- 
like to stand alone. Give them a good cause, and 
back them with a large party, and they are grand 
in their leadership. But let them be deserted, and 
though their cause be such as to command the 
assent of intellect and conscience, they falter, 
stumble, and fall over to the popular side. 

John Bright is not one of this sort of statesmen. 


He loves to be followed, because the following in- 
dicates that he has impressed men with his ideas. 
It is the cause he thinks of, and not his personal 
glory. He dares stand alone, if by his solitari- 
ness he may make more impressive his protest 
against following a multitude to do wrong. 

John Bright comes of that Quaker blood which 
for two centuries has been used to flow in solitary 
channels. The teaching of his sect has made him 
appreciate the value of bearing one’s testimony, 
even when it is uttered to ears that heed not. 

Nowhere may one find more moral Mont Blancs, 
standing in solitary grandeur, and pointing with 
lonely impressiveness towards heaven, than in. the 
Society of the Friends. ‘It is this element we need 
in modern civilization, and above all in our poli- 
tics, whose tendency is to reduce all, even the most 
stalwart, to pliant partisans. 

The Quaker soldier, General Green, possessed 
this trait more than any one of the great generals 
of our Revolution, save Washington. When the 
Northern laurels of the dashing Gates turned into 
Southern willows, Green relieved him, and by his 
ability to stand alone and endure defeat, led to the 
final success at Yorktown. 

Possibly, the Egyptian policy of the British 
Cabinet may enhance the military prestige of 
England. But it will add nothing which will be 
more attractive to the historian who believes in 
the influence of moral ideas, than John Bright’s 
facing his party, and the nation’s traditions, and 
saying to them: “You are wrong. I can follow 
you no farther.” 





For the Comfanion, 


INFINITY. 


Lo, I am he who, looming through the mist 
Of years and centuries, has seen the world 
Along its narrow circle swiftly hurled, 

By laws and forces it could not resist; 

The mighty storms, whose gales have roared and hissed 
Across its face, their black clouds round me furled, 
While some great sun, with its rare light impearled 

The windless spaces where bright stars held tryst. 

And I have seen the bloom of countless springs,— 

The ripened harvests of unnumbered years,— 
The wreck of continents and the death of lands; 
The rounded graves of long-furgotten kings,— 
A nation’s triumph dimmed by bitter tears,— 
And held fate’s lurid lightning in my hands, 
THOS. S. COLLIER. 
—_—_+@e- — 


CORONATIONS. 


The present Czar of Russia, after having an- 
nounced that his coronation would take place, 
with great pomp, at Moscow in the middle of 
August, suddenly postponed the ceremony to an 
indefinite period. 

Several reasons were alleged for this singular 
decision. It was said that the health of the Czar- 
ina was such as to make it necessary to postpone 
it. It was declared that the Czar was unwilling 
to mark the occasion with concessions as to Rus- 
sian land, which the peasants expected and de- 
manded. Finally it was gravely whispered that 
the Czar feared to be crowned, lest such an event 
would give the Nihilists an opportunity to attempt 
his life. 

The latter surmise is a very likely one. It is 
known that the authorities of Moscow have plain- 
ly told the Czar that if he was crowned in that 
city, they could not answer for the preservation of 
order, or for his personal safety. Preparations to 
attempt the Czar’s life have been detected in the 
ancient capital of Muscovy; and more than one 
plot to murder him on the day of coronation has 
been unearthed. 

It may be that the Czar Alexander III. will 
never be crowned. But this is merely the omis- 
sion of a traditional, but after all, an empty cere- 
mony. It does not add at all to a monarch’s au- 
thority to rule to be crowned. It is merely amat- 
ter of historic pomp and pageantry ; it confers no 
new right or prerogative. Many sovereigns have 
reigned through long periods, and have died un- 
crowned. 

Coronation is, indeed, a very ancient as well as 
avery imposing rite. It is known, for instance, 
that Solomon was crowned with great display ; 
and it is probable that the Assyrian and Egyptian 
kings were all crowned. Coronation, too, in al- 
most every country and period has been a sacred 
as well as a political ceremony. The head of the 
sovereign has been anointed with oil, which signi- 
fies his consecration to the service of God as well 
as of the State. 

The old Saxon kings of England were wont to 
be crowned, not at London, but in the ancient and 
august cathedral of Winchester, or in that lovely 
riverside town, Kingston-on-Thames. Since the 
time of the Norman kings, however, the sove- 
reigns of England have always been crowned in 
Westminster Abbey; and since the time of Ed- 
ward the First, each sovereign has been crowned 
on the same throne, beneath which rests the 
“Stone of Destiny” brought from Scotland by the 
great Edward. 

It was formerly the custom in England to date 
the reign of a king from the day, not of his ac- 
cession, but of his coronation. Between these 
two events the sovereign was called “Lord of Eng- 
land,” not King, which title he only assumed af- 
ter he had been duly crowned. This was the case 
both with Richard the Lion-Hearted and his 
brother John. 

Various reasons have served to cause, from time 
to time, the omission of the ceremony of corona- 
tion. It is said that Napoleon III. never dared to 
be crowned, for fear of some catastrophe similar 
to that with which the present Czar is now threat- 
ened. Napoleon I. had no such fear, and was 
crowned with great magnificence at Notre Dame. 





The ceremony of coronation is still kept up 


with much state and grandeur in nearly every 
monarchy in Christendom; but a king is just as 
much a king without it as with it. It is the oath 
which every sovereign takes at the moment of his 
accession which endows him with the right and 
the responsibility of ruling over his subjects. 
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TRAININC THE SENSES. 

There is a man in Texas who claims to have the best 
nose as to smelling powers in the United States. He 
can detect by the smell the different kinds of corn, of 
bread, and the qualities of many other substances which 
to other people have no scent at all. He foretells a 
thunder storm more accurately than Probabilities, de- 
claring that there is a peculiar smellin the air when 
over-charged with electricity which it has at no other 
time. 

The Indians are gifted not only with keen sight, but 
equally fine sense of scent. An Apache on the hunt 
can follow an animal by the trail as swiftly as a deer- 
hound, putting his nose to the track to tell the length 
of time since the deer or coyote passed. 

The hunters in the lower Alleghanies, whose lives 
have been passed wholly in the unbroken wilderness 
of the mountains, possess a keenness of vision which 
to the dwellers in towns appears marvellous. 

We remember when following one of these guides 
through the gorges of the great Unaka range, that while 
fording a low stream he stopped suddenly, and forced 
the party to retreat. On the muddy shoal in the bed 
of the stream, fifty feet away, he saw a single imprint, 
with three lobes, slight as that which might have been 
left by a fallen leaf, but which showed him that a pan- 
ther had crossed but an hour before. 

These woodsmen can tell any tree in the darkest 
night by the different sound of the rustling of its leaves. 
Sailors or dwellers on prairies or Russian steppes pos- 
sess long and accurate sight. The negroes in the Zam- 
besi are said to have the eyes of cats, the noses of dogs 
and the ears of a tiger, so keenly-whcetted are their sen- 
ses. They gain their food by use of them, like the an- 
imals. 

Now these facts go to prove that the senses of man 
are naturally as keen as those of other animals, but 
have grown dull through disuse. When man became 
civilized he trained his brain and soul to the neglect of 
his body. Why should he be satisfied with this incom. 
plete education? Any boy or girl, by simple practice 
in the use of his sight or hearing, at long distances, can 
strengthen the eye or ear, and even in a more measured 
degree, the sense of smell. Much of our blindness and 
deafness is due to sheer inattention. 

The consequence of our neglect is, that we live in a 
world from which we persistently shut ourselves out. 
When we pass through a forest the air is tremulous 
with a thousand delicate woody perfumes of which we 
know nothing; a chorus of countless fine harmonics 
are sounding about us, and rare tints and gradations of 
form and color surround us unseen. Is it not as much 
worth while, boys, to train your eyes and ears as your 
muscles? 

——_——_+@r— 
THE POWER OF MANNER. 


When Madame de Pompadour had received the last 
sacraments of the church, and the priest turned to leave 
her,— 

“One moment, Monsieur le Curé,”’ she said, “and 
you and I will go out together.” 

Charles IT., as we all have heard, apologized to his 
attendants for being such an unreasonable time in dy- 
ing; but the story of how profound their mourning was 
for him is not so well known. “London,” says the his- 
torian, “draped itself voluntarily in black. There was 
not a poor carter’s wife who did not weara rag of 
crape for King Charles.” 

Yet there was never, perhaps, a more licentious, un- 
principled man upon the English throne; and Madame 
de Pompadour, who had spent her vile life in wicked 
intrigues, had given the French people every cause to 
curse her memory. 

What was the magic power, then, which this dying 
man and woman possessed to conquer affection and es- 
teem? Nothing but the charm of manner and unerr- 
ing tact. The exquisite courtesy which Death itself 
could not chill stood there in the stead of virtue, honor 
and honesty. 

Contrast with this the account which we take from a 
Southern paper of the advent into a religious confer- 
ence of a well-known revivalist, probably the most 
noted in the South. He is aman zealous and sincere be- 
yond a doubt; aman unwearying in his efforts to re- 
form souls, and among the ignorant and illiterate he 
has had marked success, 

But before he had been in the same room with his 
brother-ministers for an hour, he had contrived to of- 
fend them all by some direct insolence or boorish arro- 
gance, 

If manner can gain faithful friends and followers 
for tyrants and vicious women, why should men and 
women who deserve affection for solid worth neglect 
its potent charm? Why should Christians, of all men, 
wrap their talent in offensive coverings? Are the sin- 
ners only to be agreeable in the common, every-day in- 
tercourse of life? 

There is no nation which, in the essentials of good- 
breeding, honorable feeling, respect for women, care 
for the weak, is equal to the American. But there is 
none in which the manner, which expresses these, is 
more neglected. 
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SIMILAR RETORTS. 


A diligent reader knows that not only history but an 
anecdote repeats itself. An illustration of this fact ap- 
pears in two anecdotes told of two lawyers, Daniel 
Webster and Sergeant Davy, of England. 

Mr. Webster was noted for his carelessness in money 
matters. He was forgetful of his own pecuniary obli- 
gations and of the indebtedness of others to himself. 
This unfortunate habit brought upon the great states- 
man many stinging criticisms from political opponents. 

Usually, Mr. Webster bore these attacks with digni- - 
fied silence. But one, made by a New England paper, 
edited by the son of an old friend, drew from him a Ict- 
ter of remonstrance to the editor. After frankly ac- 
knowledging his carelessness in what he owed and oth- 
ers owed him, he added : 

“As an illustration, I inclose two notes for money 
which I loaned your father to aid bim in giving you and 








your brother an education.” 
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‘That newspaper never again referred to Daniel Web- 
ster’s debt-and-credit habits. 

The anecdote about the English barrister relates how 
a gentleman once appeared in court to give bail in the 
sum of £3,000. “And pray, sir, how do you make out 
that you’re worth £3,000?” asked Sergeant Davy, 
sternly. 

The gentleman mentioned assets which amounted to 
£2,940. “That’s all very good,”’ said the lawyer, “but 
you want £60 more to be worth £3,000.” 

“For that sum,” replied the gentleman, with a smile, 
“T have the note of one Sergeant Davy, and I hope he 
will have the honesty soon to settle it.’’ 

Well, brother Davy,” observed Chief-Justice Mans- 
field, in his urbane tone, “I think we may accept the 
bail.” 

Doubtless both of these anecdotes of keen retorts are 
true, but their resemblance to each other is such as to 
recall Bishop Doane’s translation of Ovid’s famous 
lines : 


“They seem not one, and 


yet not two; 
But look alike, as sisters do.” 
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FAME, 

Danie] Webster frequently told the story of his com- 
ing home, after twenty years’ absence, to the valley 
where he had been born, but in which none of his im- 
mediate family were left. Webster was thenin Con- 
gress, already recognized by the nation as a power. 

On the farm next to that which his father had owned 
he saw an old man at work, whom he knew at once. 
Many a time had he snared rabbits in old P—’s woods, 
or been driven qpt of his apple-orchard. No doubt the 
grumpy old fellow reckoned his acquaintance with him 
as a feather in his cap, now. 

He went up and spoke to him. Mr. P—— did not 
recognize him, and Webster inquired about the old in- 
habitants of the neighborhood, receiving short and surly 
replies. 

“Who used to own that farm, twenty years ago?” 

“Folks name of Webster.” 

“Yes. I remember. Mr. Webster had a family of 
boys, I believe?” 

“Yes, There was a considerable lot >f ’em skirmish- 
in’ around.” 

“The oldest boy, now, what became of him?” 

“Oh, he settled down farmin’. Married rich. Man 
of property—he is. Quite respectable.” 

“And the second son?” 

“He was the good-lookin’ one. Beauty Bill, they 
called him. Well, he turned out fair enough. Sharp 
business man, they tell me, down in York State.”’ 

“Do you know what became of the others?” said the 
godlike Dan, in a more depressed voice. 

“No, I don’t. Gee, there! Not much good, I guess,” 
cracking his whip over hisoxen. Mr. Webster strolled 
along beside him. 

“There was one named Daniel?” he ventured at 
last. 

“Danell? Danell? Oh! I mind! Dan was the most 
worthless of the lot! No, I never heerd tell of him, but 
T should in—fer he went to the dogs.” 

Mr. Webster always enjoyed this story as keenly as 
any of his hearers. 
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SOLID SUCCESS. 

The surest road to success in life is that of persistent 
and thorough work. Speculators, who make money 
rapidly, generally lose it with equal rapidity. It is the 
patient, steady plodders who gain and keep fortunes. 
Mr. William H. Webb, the great ship-builder of New 
York, is a good example forthe young men of the 
United States, 

His father had won a fortune in ship-building, and 
like many loving fathers, wished an easier life for his 
favorite boy. But the young man preferred his father’s 
trade, and determined to master it. 

He went into the ship-yard like a common workman, 
beginning at the foot of the ladder, and acquired great 
skill in the use of all the tools. Soon even the experi- 
enced hands did not equal him in nicety of work. 

He was still a young man when his father died, but 
he continued the business, and won in it a high reputa- 
tion. He was the first man in the yard in the mornivg, 
and the last to leave it at night. 

With his own hand he drew the model of every ves- 


The Empire of France was his, and half of Europe 
was within his power. 
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USEFUL WIVES. 
A half-century ago, when young women used to think 
that marriage meant that they should become helpers to 
their husbands, and contribute their full share to the 
family wealth, the Rev. John M. Peck took a young 
Connecticut girl toa new home in New York, anda little 
later to Illinois. They never had a large income, but 
her prudence enabled him to accumulate a good estate. 
He thus writes of the habits of that time: 
“In the Northern and Middle States no girl raised on 
a farm was deemed fit to marry until her bedding, 
clothing, window-curtains, towels, table-cloths and ev- 
ery article of domestic manufacture were made with 
her own hands in quantities sufficient for respectable 
housekeeping. Young men, then, who made visits to 
families for a specific purpose, were ingenious in find- 
ing out the domestic character of the mother before they 
committed themselves to the daughter.” 
Of his own wife he says: “The young husband and 
wife might have been seen on a farm-wagon with a 
load of furniture. The chairs, tables, bureau, kitchen 
utensils and a few other articles were the gifts of her 
grandparents; but every article of bedding, table-linen 
and personal clothing for home wear, with many other 
similar things, were made by her own hands. And yet 
she was but twenty years and four months old.” 
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LAWYERS’ OPINION OF LAW. 
The difference which sometimes exists between law 
and common-sense may be seen in a case decided in 
England about two hundred and fifty years ago. 
A man, going to be married to an heiress, employed 
a blacksmith to put on a shoe which his horse had cast. 
The work was done sv unskilfully as to lame the horse. 
The rider, not arriving in time, was jilted by the lady, 
who married another. The disappointed lover sued 
the blacksmith for d , and the court held him lia- 
ble for the loss of the marriage. 
It is their knowledge that similar absurdities have 
been announced as “sound law” which makes lawyers 
averse to going to law. 





A celebrated English lawyer returning to his country 
house was met by his gardener full of complaints about 
some fellow whom he had found trespassing on the 
lawyer's property. 

‘What did you say to him?” inquired the lawyer. 
“O sir, I told himif I found him there again, you 
would prosecute him.” 

**You may prosecute him yourself, John, if you like; 
but I tell you, he may walk about my fields till he is 
tired before I will prosecute him.”’ 

An old farmer once applied to an English judge for 
advice as to whether he should begin a lawsuit. After 
hearing the old man’s case, the judge asked him “if he 
had ever put any money in a lottery.” 

“No, sir,” said the farmer; ‘I hope I have too much 
prudence to run such risks.” 

“Then take my advice, my good friend, and suffer 
any inconvenience rather than go to law, as the chances 
are more against you there than in any lottery.” 

One of the most distinguished of English lawyers 
once said, ‘‘If any man were to claim the coat on my 
back, and threaten my refusal with a lawsuit, I should 
certainly give it, lestin defending my coat I should find 
that I was deprived of my waistcoat also.” 
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THE MAN-ON-THE-SPOT. 
One of the most offensive forms of egotism is that of 
people who have travelled abroad with no better result 
than to keep them bragging about it. Merrick, an old 
English poet, had no flattering opinion of the intelli- 
gence of such people in his time—and they haven’t im- 
proved since. 


“Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A ape conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post; 
Yet round the world the blade has been 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before, 
hatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell’d fool your mouth will stop. 
“Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— 
I’ve seen—and sure I ought to know”— 
So begs you pay a due submission 
And acquiesce in his decision.” 


Labouchere pays his respects to the man-who-has- 
been-there in prose that is quite as severe: 

It is strange how the minds of men become es 
by “‘being on the spot.’’ TI once knew a man who had 


hed at some port in Greece, and afterwards edited 
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sel built therein; wrote in a book every ifi 
of the building, and marked on the frame the place for 
every stick of timber. No better vessels, either for 
war or commerce, were built in the world than came 
from Webb’s yard. Of the hundred and forty built 
under his own eye not one proved a failure. 

Sir Titus Salt, the great English manufacturer of al- 
paca, used to boast, when he was a millionaire, that he 
could at a moment’s notice take the place of any work- 
man in his vast factory. He was master not only of 
the financial but of the mechanical part of his business. 
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BONAPARTE’S SHARP MEMORY. 
Bonaparte was not a Christian, and had a sharp mem- 
ory. He seemed never to forget anything, and was es- 
pecially fond of recalling, when at the height of his 
ambition, contemptuous remarks made in the days 
when his vast powers were little appreciated. 
Ragindeau, a lawyer of some distinction, was the 
business manager and adviser of Josephine during her 
widowhood. When the engagement was made, Jose- 
phine went to the lawyer’s office to consult with him 
about it and to arrange business matters for the future. 
Bonaparte walked with her to the office, but from 
motives of delicacy refrained from entering the cabinet, 
and took a seat in the adjoining room where several 
clerks were writing. The door was left ajar, and he 
could not help hearing the urgent protests of Ragindeau 
against the intended marriage. 
“Mark my words,” said the lawyer; “you are about 
to commit a great folly, of which you will bitterly re- 
pent. Why, this man has nothing in the world but a 
cape and a sword.” 
Bonaparte said nothing to Josephine, and she had no 
suspicion that the contemptuous words had been over- 
heard. She had forgotten hearing them, and Ragin- 
deau had probably forgotten speaking them. 
But on the day of imperial coronation, eight years 
later, Napoleon sent for the lawyer. He came in great 
surprise at the summons, to be greeted with the words, 
uttered with a sardonic smile and sarcastic tone, ‘Well, 


monsieur! have I sething in the world but a and 
@ aword?"’ i ™ 





a newspaper. 
He was a middle-aged man when he touched at that 
oy in Greece, and he lived many years afterwards, 
ut from that day forth he was emphatically a Greek 
first, and an Englishman—if at all—a long way after- 
wards. 

He could not write upon any subject whatever with- 
out rome gy Nagacormg Lord Byron, or ‘‘Le Roi des 
Montagnes.”’ @ was great and never-ending upon the 
Eastern question; indeed his mind, like the wind in 
this country, had usually a touch of Eastin it. He ap- 

eared to have contracted a sort of mental Greek skin 

isease, and he was always scratching himself on the 
sore spot. 

I have noticed similar unp sy 
who have been in India and elsewhere. 

So far as I can observe, when aman returns from a 
foreign country (especially if he has only been there a 
week), he leaves his mind in it. 
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LUNCHING ON PEANUTS. 

Great men know how to unbend. They know that 
the old adage, “All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” is as licable to th Ives as to their 


children. A Boston journalist illustrates this fact by 
wae 


it which happened when he was a boy-of.all- 
work in Fields, Osgood & Co.’s publishing house. He 
says: 


I well recollect New Year’s Day, 1871. On that day 
the late Mr. Janes T: Fields called me up to his little 
room, looking out on Tremont Street. Mr. Longfellow 
was there, with Oliver Wendell Holmes, and I think 
Mr. Whittier and Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Fields said to me: “‘After working for others for 
a great many years, I am now going to enjoy myself. 

“T have to-day retired from active business life; and 
these gentlemen (calling them by name, each of whom 
nodded as his name was ca'led), Mr. Longfellow, Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. Whittier and Mr. Holmes, have called on 
me to celebrate the happy event. 

** Now I want you to go to the peanut-stand on the 
corner, and get me a quart of peanuts. These gentle- 
men have called on me, and it is only right that I should 
treat them.” 

I brought in the peanuts; and Mr. Fields, after pass- 
ing the bag to his guests,—each of whom took a liberal 
handful,—offered it to me, saying, “You have been so 

as to get these for us, you must eat some, too.” 

So I sat down with these great and good men, and 
listened to a conversation, which if 1 had been old 

treasured. When 
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in men 

















Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 
Dr. A. JENKINS, Great Falls, N. H., says: “I have 
prescribed it and can testify to its seemingly almost 
specific virtues in cases of dyspepsia, nervousness and 
morbid vigilance or wakefulness.” (Adv, 
oC 
Tennyson’s ‘‘May Queen.”’ 
Who knows that if the beautiful girl who died so 
young had been blessed with Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite 
Prescription” she might have reigned on many another 
bright May-day? The “Favorite Prescription” is a cer- 
tain cure for all those disorders to which females are li- 
able. By druggists. [Adv. 





GOLP. 


PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List 
Our Goods are sold by f 















-class dealers. 


THE WESTERN | 


ARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Lawrence, Kan., offers to investors the 
best securities in the market. FIRST 
Mortgage LOANS upon improved 
Jarms, Interest and principal paid on day 
of maturity in New York. ead promptly 
placed. Large experience. No losses. Send 
or circular, references and sample for 

F. M. PERKINS, Pres.; J.T. WARNE, Vi 
Pres.; L. H. Perkins, Sec.; CHas. W. 
GILLETT, Treas.; N. F. HART, Auditor. 
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Some of the Best Autographs, Showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month. 


Former Style: Present Style: 


WAG Lsthaw’ " A LA Si Za 


Post-office address: Milton, Ontario, Canada, 


The best Specimens of Improvement this month come from MR. KWONG KI CHIU, 22 
Sumner Street, Hartford, Conn., late member of the Educational Commis- 
sion sent this country by the Chinese Government. We give 
his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 





MR. KWONG WRITES: 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, New 
York City. 

Dear Sir: Lhave had great 
satisfaction in practising 
from your system, and en- 
close samples of my present 
hand-writing; also of my 
Chinese signature. I also 
send seventy-five cents to 
renew my subscription tothe 
Penman’s Gazette. I find it 
avery usefv! and instructive 
r, containing many val- 
uable suggestions, For more 


ment of those using your 
Compendium? Lam one of 
the Compendium family my- 
self, and think I have done 
pretty well. The enclosed is 
my former hand, and this is 
my preset style. 
. C, BERESFORD, 
Mitchell's, Jeff. Co, 
Ohio. 


MR, BROTHERS SAYS: 
G. A. GASKELL, Esq., New 
y. 


York City 
Sir: Seeing the autographs 


than six months I have been you are publishing in The 
practising your exercises. Century and other maga- 
Yours truly, zines, [ send you mine. I 


have had your Compendium 
ever since the first edition 
was published, and my im- 
vrovement is wholly due to 
t. [shall hope to hear from 
you sometime, and have a 
A Criticism of my writing from 
vg yourself, What do you think 
of it? Yours truly, 

W. D. BrotTuenrs, 
Milton, Ontario, 

Canada. 


Kwon Ki Cuiv, 
22 Sumner Street, 
Hartford, Conn, 





FROM MR. BERESFORD: 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 

Sir: Will you kindly mail 
me a copy of your Penman’s 
Gazette, showing improve- 


Former Style: Present Style: 


. ] ae Uthy 
Be a: 


Former Style: Present Style: 





Post-office address: Mitchell's, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 


YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG LADIES wishing to “pick up” at odd moments, by home or office practice, 
without a teacher, a really superior “> of reap pee will find this the most convenient, elegant and perfect 
et devised for that purpose. It consists of a full series of Copy Slips, for both gentlemen and ladies, a 
ook of Instpuctions, Ornamental Flourishing, Pen Drawing and Lettering; in short, an 
entire set of model exercises, with the most concise printed instructions, complete, and in one package. Sent by 
1, prepaid, for ONE DOLLAR. Address 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P. O. 
Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the business colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, both of which are 
under the best teachers, with pupils from all parts of the country. 
ell’s Steel Pens, made expressly for us, will be mailed to any address for forty cents per quarter-gross 
box. Postage teas ne taken. These are the finest pens to be had at any price. Don’t use poor pens when good 
ones are so easily obtainable. Address exact/y as above, to New York City P. O. 
The COMPENDIUM is for sale in London, England, by 7rubner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill; in New York, by 
Baker, Pratt & Co.. and American News Company; Philadelphia. by J. B. ceepnests & Co.; Cleveland, Jngham, 
Clarke & Co.; San Francisco, A. L. Bancroft & Co.; Portland, Oregon, J. A. Gill & Co. 


Wilcox Breech-Loading Target Gun, with Bayonet. 


We have had 
this gun made 
expressly for 
our readers. 

























= The cut 
J s se shows its 
shape, its arrows, targets, 
acai Ds 0] ~ =e bayonet,etc. This gun is bet- 
—— eas NS ter finished, and contains more 
[. ctrpeess good points,than any other gun 

——=—>> — of its kind. 
——> ey It is Breech-Loading. Twice as many 
ws shots can be made with this gun as with any 

B apis «v2 


other gun of its kind in the same time. 

It has a Knob with which the left hand supports the gun while obtaining sight, and prevents injury to the 
fingers when the arrow is projected. 

The Bow and Carriage are Detached from the barrel of the gun by turning a thumb screw. It has a 
Bayonet fourteen inches long which can be instantly attached to the barrel of the gun. With this attach- 
ment you have a regular gun for drilling purposes. The bayonet may be attached while shooting, or removed at 
pleasure. This gun shoots with great accuracy and force. For target practice it is better than Archery. 

This premium consists of everything shown in the cut. With each Gun we send a SPECIAL OFFER 
to the Boy who will get up a Company of Six Boys for Drilling and Target Shooting, and 
order at one time Six Guns. We send also a complete manual of arms with each gun. 

Price $1.00. Postage and Packing, 27 cts. additional. PERRY MASON & CO, 





The Waterbury Watch---A Reliable Time-Keeper. 


This letter is only one of many we receive daily commending the Watch. Please read it: 


Mason & Co.—Sirs: The Waterbury Watch that I bought of you came through all right. I can trul 
int en ea pleased with it. It keeps just as good time as an American Watch I used to own that cost me $30. 
My neighbors’ boys like my Watch so well that they have persuaded me to send for one for them. I therefore en- 
close a money-order for $10.50, to for three Waterbury Watches, and I also enclose 72 cents to pay the postage 
and registry Tee on the Watches. lease bend them as follows: A. Ketcuum, Haddam, Washington Co., Kansas, 


We offer this Watch and a Nickel=Plated Chain, in a Sati Lined Case, for only 63.50 and 24 cents addi- 





enough to understand, I should have t > 
T left Mr. Fields’ room, the last peanut had been eaten, 





“iw PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











COMPANION. 


AUG. 17, 1882. 

















For the Companion. 


SILENCE. 
[From the Danish.) 


Hers is no song-bird’s trilling, 

No tuneful voice we hear; 
Her vale with peace is thrilling, 
Her sky serenely clear. 


No step her border roaming, 
Alone with her I stand, 

Where no disturber coming, 
My presence may command, 


White birch her green branch leafing, 
Rock, wreathed with blossoms blue; 
I feel her beauty wreathing 
My soul's green valley through. 


Away from strife aweary 
I fly to her for rest; 

From man’s strange babel, dreary, 
And am a welvome guest, 


The greatest is the noiseless, 
The sun, the star, the blue; 

And mortal bliss is voiceless, 
And hope is silent, too, 


Of all earth's mighty voices, 
Sweet silence is the best; 

Bhe soothes, she cheers, rejoices, 
She woos, she wins, she rests, 


Earth is a Bible cover 

By beauteous nature bound; 
“Be still, lam Jehovah,” 

On every leaf is found, 


Where silence is impressed on, 
There, there is holy ground; 
There God alone we rest on, 
And are with glory crowned. 
Lyp1A M,. MILLARD. 
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For the Companion, 


GIFTED AND USEFUL. 

The young poetess Adelaide Anne Procter was 
born to a rare social position. Barry Cornwall 
was her father, and the daughter of Basil Mon- 
tague her mother. Her early home in London 
was the centre of all that was best in every de- 
partment of art worth cultivating. Her first ex- 
periences were among people whose genius was 
assured and whose fame was current everywhere, 

In her childhood the voices of Charles Lamb 
and Wordsworth must have been familiar to her, 
for these writers, among many other celebrities, 
were the ever-welcome guests of her parents and 
grandparents. 

When only a month old, one of the first poets 
in the realm, her onw father, addressed a sonnet 
to her, unsurpassed in beauty for its feeling and 
diction. 

She was the idol of the household. Inthe most 
promising days of her childhood she fell ill, so 
desperately ill that her life hung by a thread, and 
she was nearly given up by her physician. Sad 
days of watching, hoping and waiting, while the 
dear child seemed moving away into the silent 
realm! 

lt was during that dark season of her life that 
her father wrote this pathetic appeal to heaven, 
which he called 

“A Prayer in Sickness, 
“Send down thy winged angel, God! 
Amldst this night so wild; 
And bid him come where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child! 


“She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 
And striveth not to weep! 


“How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well, 
And dearer to her parent’s heart 
Than our weak words can tell. 


“We love,—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may 
We hope,—and have despa 

But now we turn to thee! 


“Send down thy sweet-souled angel, God! 
Amidst the darkness wild, 
And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 
And heal our gentle child!” 


ired at times; 


God heard the suffering father’s prayer, and lit- 
tle Adelaide was spared to that weeping house- 
hold to become in after years one of England’s 
most cherished poets, a person of the most elevat- 
ed and helpful character, a woman worth praying 
for, if ever one existed, 

Her love of poetry began very early. When a 
very little child she made a tiny album and be- 
fore she had learned to write, employed her moth- 
er’s hand to copy her favorite pieces. 

She became a regular contributor to Dickens’s 
Household Words in 1853, signing her name as 
“Miss Mary Berwick.” Although Mr. Dickens 
was well acquainted with Miss Procter, meeting 
her almost every week in her father’s family, he 
never once guessed that Miss Berwick and Miss 
Procter were identical. 

Going to dine one day with his old friend Barry 
Cornwall, he took with him an early proof of his 
Christmas number, then in press, and began to 
talk of a beautiful poem which Miss Berwick had 
contributed to that especial number. 

Considerable conversation ensued at the table 
with reference to the new poetess, and on that oc- 
casion the writer’s real name was for the first time 
divulged. In explanation why she did not give 

her real name when she sent her poems to Mr. 
Dickens, she said,— 
“If I send him in my own name verses that h 


does not honestly like, either it will be very pain- 
fal to him to return them, or he will print them 
for papa’s sake and not for their own. So I have 


made up my mind to take my chance fairly wit! 
the unknown volunteers.” 


Miss Procter’s reputation became assured when 





THE YOUTHS 
| 


she printed “The Angel’s Story,” “One by One,” | 
“A Woman’s Question,” “A Doubting Heart,” | 
and “The Cradle-Song of the Poor.” 

When I first saw Adelaide Procter she was a 
shy, bright girl, rather more inclined to listen than 
to talk. She was greatly interested in America | 
and in Cooper's description of prairie life, hoping, 

she said, some day to see the Indians on their own | 
ground. At that time she had not written verses. 
Her pride in her father was a lovely trait, and her 
eyes filled when I told her how we all loved his 
poetry in America. The last time I met her, sev- 
eral years later, she was evidently failing in health. 
Her smile and her voice were just as sweet as in 
her girlhood, but she seemed far from strong. 

But her life was even better than her work, as 
every artist’s should be, and of this I wish to 
speak. In the common affairs of life, as well as 
in the literary field, she never forgot her duties as 
a Christian woman. 

All who knew Miss Procter intimately loved 
her. She had an eager desire to do good in the 
world, to help on, as she expressed it. She loved 
to visit the sick, to shelter the homeless, to teach 
the ignorant. 

She wrought beyond her strength, and at last 
nature gave way. Fifteen months she lay on her 
bed patiently waiting for release. 

At midnight, in February, 1864, she turned 
down a leaf in the book she was reading, and 
looking up at her mother, who was sitting by her, 
she smiled, lifted her eyes upward and passed 
into the Beyond. 

It was indeed a beautiful spirit; a “child of 
heaven” from her birth. 

ANECDOTES ABOUT POLITENESS. 
Some men are so rude by nature that they would be 
unable to smile at the witty remarks related of a certain 
officer. Happening to bow his head in battle, a cannon- 
ball passed over it and took off the head of a soldier 
who stood behind him. “You see,” said the officer, 
coolly, “that a man never loses by politeness.” 

On the contrary, they would be more likely to sym- 
pathize with the rough blacksmith, who prided himself | 
on always speaking his mind, William Pitt, while can- 

vassing for a seat in Parliament, encountered this can- 

did son of Vulcan. 

“Sir,” asked Pitt, “will you favor me with your 

vote?” 

“Mr, Pitt,” answered the smith, “I admire your head, 

but not your heart.” 

“Mr, Blacksmith,” replied Pitt, ‘I admire your can- 

dor, but not your manners,” 

Singular as it may seem to these ‘candid friends,”’ it 

is possible to decline a request, or even administer a re- 

buke, and still retain one’s courtesy. 


| 


| 
| 








Charles Mathews was seated on a coach-box one cold 
morning, waiting for the driver. When at length the 
Jehu appeared, Mathews said to him,— 
“If you stand here much longer, Mr. Coachman, 
your horses will be like Capt. Parry’s ships.” 
“*How’s that, sir?” 
“Why, frozen at the pole 
There was no sting in that rebuke to prick as did 
that of a polite but sarcastic scholar of whom the fol. 
lowing anecdote is told: 
In the days when to yield the wall, or the inside of 
the walk, was un act of courtesy, the scholar and a 
courtier met in the street. Both seemed to contest the 
wall. 
“I do not choose to give every corcombd the wall,” 
said the courtier. 
“Bat J do, sir,” the scholar replied, passing on. 
Occasionally there are judges on the bench so polite 
that their courtesy is vexatious to its recipients. Mr. 
Justice Graham, of England, was spoken of as the 
most polite judge that ever wore the ermine. 
“My honest friend,” he would say to some convicted 
criminal, ‘“‘you are found guilty of a felony, for which 
it is my painful duty to sentence you to transportation 
for the term of ten years.” 
On one occasion, he by mistake sentenced a man to 
transportation who had been convicted of a crime pun- 
ishable with death, Having been set right by the clerk 
of the court, his lordship gravely exclaimed,— 
“Dear me! I beg his pardon, I am sure!” Then 
putting on the black cap, he courteously apologized to 
the prisoner for his mistake, and sentenced him to be 
hanged by the neck until he Was dead. 

A — officer ordered a village carpenter to make 
a gallows. He refused on the ground that he had 
not been paid for the last one erected by him. The 
matter was reported to the judge, who commanded that 
the mechanic should be brought before him. 
“Fellow,” said the judge, sternly, “show came you to 
neglect making the gallows that was ordered on my ac- 
count?” 
“I humbly beg your lordship’s pardon,” answered 
the carpenter; “had I known it was for your lordship, 
it would have been done immediately.” 


yp 
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MILK-WAGON AT A FIRE. 


A great many ludicrous incidents have been told of 
milk-dealers’ adventures with “worn-out” fire-horses 
or trodp-horses. These old animals are cheap, but they 
cannot unlearn their former ways, and are pretty sure 
to cut up some professional didos. The humor of the 
following Milwaukee incident is as much in the subject 
as in the description : 





Sunday morning a German was delivering some 
alleged milk into a girl’s tin receptacle on Chestnut 
Street, when the fire-bell struck three hundred and sev- 
enteen. The old horse simply raised his fore fect in 
the air and made a jump before the old man could pull 
up on the reins, when the beast was stopped. 

We presume there never was a more astonished Ger- 
man in the world than this one mild man was, covered 
with spilled milk; and looking over his shoulder at his 
customer, he found that he had emptied a quart of milk 
on her neck, and it was seeking its level, while she was 
looking at a broken pitcher on the sidewalk, and berat- 
ing the milkman in English that was nearly as badly 
broken as the pitcher. 

By the time the peddler got his horse = the fire- 
engine and hook and ladder truck and hose-cart came 
across the bridge, the alarms ringing and the crowds 
yelling, and then it was that the old horse hitched to 
the calit-wanen began to smell wool burning. 

He started up Chestnut Street ona run, the milk- 
be rattling and the German trying to hold the horse 
with one hand, while he kept six milk-cans right side 
up with the other hand and both legs. Going over the 
first crossing a milk-can jumped into the air and came 
down bottom side up into the German’s lap; he fairly 
floated in milk, while he yelled, ‘Whoa! do for dom- 
ma shimmel,” or something of that nature. 

The milk-wagon kept ahead of the engine, and at 


h 





every stroke of the bell the old horse gave an extra 
jump, until be had arrived at the store from which the 


ed so quick that 


toa hydrant on the corner and — 
with a mitk-can 


the driver went over the dashboar 
pounding him in the ear. 

The rest of the fire apparatus stopped at convenient 
points, and the old horse looked over his shoulder as 
much as to say to the other fire horses, “You thought 
old Tom was played out, and he can teach some of the 
colts a thing or two about a fire department.” 

The old German got out and wiped the milk out of 
his neck, set the cans right side up, and asa saloon- 
keeper looked at the hydrant and asked the old man if 
he was going to water his milk, the peddler got in his 
wagon and drove off to find the girl with milk in her 
hair, and said,— 

‘Well, 1 tink dot old horse vos acrank. He yoost 
act crazy ven a red-headed girl coomes out mit a bitch- 
er for milk.” —Peck’s Sun. 





EMERSON IN DUNDEE. 


When Ralph Waldo Emerson made his second visit 
to Europe, he was entertained by the somewhat noted 
Scotch preacher and essayist Rev. George Gilfillan, 
who had written one or two rather striking pen-pictures 
of the ‘Sage of Concord.” 

An evening incident at School Wynde Manse, the 
house of his host, evidently made its impression on 
Mr. Emerson, which served to bring out afterwards an 
expression that is worth remembering. Mr. Emerson 
loved consistency in people, however they differed from 
himself, and any evidence of fidelity to principle always 
won his admiration. 


When the hour for retiring came at Dr. Gilfillan’s 
house, Dr. G. excused himself for a moment, leaving 
the “Sage of Concord” in the dining-room. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. George Gilfillan left the door open, and Mr. 
Emerson could not help hearing the following dialogue 
between the husband and wife, about the good old cus- 
tom of family worship before retiring. 

Dr. G., “My dear, had we not better omit family 
prayer to-night? For you know, Mr. Emerson is not 
of our way of anew rather a free-thinker, in fact,” 

Mrs. G. (in broad Scotch accent), “Now, Geordie, 
dinna make a fule o’ yoursel. If Misther Emerson din- 
na like our ways, he maun tak us as we are. We'll 
read the gude book and ha’ our prayers as usual, Geor- 


Geordie went back, and with the blandest manner 
(half apologetic) announced to Mr. Emerson that the 
would have their accustomed family devotions, to whic 
Mr. Emerson of course remained. 

When Mr. Emerson returned to London his English 
publisher, knowing that the sage had made a pilgrim- 
age to Dundee, asked him how he liked Dr. Gilfillan. 
Mr. Emerson looked at the publisher, with one of 
those shrewd “half Yankee, half Hindoo” looks, as 
Whittier has termed them, and replied, — 

“As to Mr. Gilfillan, I don’t know anything about 
him, but I think immensely of Mrs. Gilfillan.” 

Nothing was ever more grateful to Mr. Emerson than 
consistency, and this anecdote confirms what has al- 
ways been claimed for him by his friends. 


ee 





For the Companion. 
TIMOTHY BONNER’S TWO TRIPS, 


What a splendid affair there is going to be 
At the beach, Julia dear, on the morrow; 

But time and my pocket will never agree, 
If I go I must certainly borrow, 


Ah! I went to that beach many summers gone by, 
When a stripling, with skin like a lily: 

For mere youth on that day, I gave many a sigh; 
To-day it seems stupid and silly. 

“For fifteen and under, the tickets half-price :” 
Oh, dear me! How I scorned to remember 

That beautiful Julia was worth my fare twice, 
I not counting sixteen till December. 

In that wagon with children I vowed not to go 
(Sinee Julia was five years the older), 

And said all this difference she never should know, 
(She was awfully pleased when I told her). 

Well, dearest, I paid my whole fare like a man, 
And bought me your age, paying double: 

Just the opposite thing will 1 do if I can, 
And pass for fifteen without trouble. 


The tickets are high, let me look at my cash— 
Not enough by one half, on my honor! 

May Lask, Julia mine, what amount of this trash 
You can furnish your Timothy Bonner? 


Just the other! Things turn in a comical way; 
Now my age is too much for my money; 
That Julia of old half my fare has to pay, 
So I go at half-price like my sonny! 
CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 
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A MOTHER’S LONGING. 
We have small faith in dreams, visions, and other 
hallucinations of fancy ; but when the abnormal nervous 
condition that causes them is the last excessive yearn- 
ing of a mother’s love, the delusion that comforts her 
seems like a gracious compensation of Providence. The 
Utica (N. Y.) Sunday Tribune says: 


A private letter brings ua this singular story : 
A widoweg lady in New York gave her only daughter 
in marriage to a physician who lived in California. The 
mother and daughter were deeply attached to each 
other, and had been inseparable companions for years. 
After the newly-married couple had gone, the moth- 
er, who was an invalid, sank suddenly and rapidly. 
Telegrams were sent after them urging them to return, 
but as their exact course was not known, the messages 
failed to reach them. 
The mother grew worse. Her prayer was that she 
might live to see her child again, if but for a moment. 
On the afternoon before her death she was left alone for 
afew minutes, and when her attendant returned she 
was found sitting up in her bed, her cheeks flushed, her 
face illumined with delight. 
‘Have you seen Charlotte?” she asked. 
just gone into the other room.” 
“Charlotte has not come,” they said. 
“Oh yes,” she replied, smiling, “1 have had her in 
my arms. I kissed her. God has been so good to me, 
to bring her back in time!” and so talking, she sank 
into an exhausted slumber from which she never awoke. 
Now on this afternoon the daughter was in Omaha, 
totally ignorant of her mother’s illness. Her husband 
afterward wrote, that on that afternoon, being in their 
private par'or in a hotel, she suddenly sank into a deep 
sleep which lasted nearly an hour. From this she 
awoke pale and sobbing, saying she had dreamed she 
was with her mother, who looked strangely ill and ex- 
hausted. The impression, however, soon + away. 
This coincidence, of course, can easily be explained 
on natural grounds, and yet, one almost wishes that it 
could not be so explained. We would like to believe 
against reason that the mother’s love would be strong 
enough to bring back her child for that brief moment to 
ease the pain of death. 








“She has 
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KISSED BY VICTOR HUGO. 

It were well if hero-worship and the “foreign craze” 
never caused worse follies than going to Europe to imi- 
tate the French in their homage to their grand old poet, 
The American miss in the following story may be 
excusable for her enthusiasm, since to admire great 
genius is something better than flunkeyism. <A Paris 
letter-writer to the Jnter- Ocean says: 
Six of us Chicagoans went to see Victor Hugo last 
Sunday night. He receives every Sunday evening, and 
always has a dozen or more of his friends to dinner 
with him. We knew that the regulation way to do 
was to write to the poet’s secretary, asking permission 





we had neglected to do that, and some of us were on 
the point of leaving Paris as we wrote our names on a 
card with the magic: word Chicago thereupon, and 
wended our way to the Avenue Victor Hugo. 

We were shown into the family parlor, a pleasant 
room in cream and crimson, with tapestry-hung walls, 
a Venetian chandelier, an odd old ‘clock and a few 
choice bronzes here and there. ‘I'wo visitors were 
waiting for dinner to finish, although it was already 
nine o’clock, 

By-and-by the old poet and his friends came in, He 
is much more gentle-looking than his pictures represent 
him to be. There is a certain ruggedness, almost coarse. 
nese, a rent in all likenesses of him, This is not nat. 
ural, e benign old face, with its crown of white 
hair, is singularly tender and lovely. His secretary 
— us—“‘Americans who wished to salute the 
et.” 
The gentlemen of our party shook hand, said and 
received a few pleasant words, and then our turn came, 

Little Edith, a tiny maid of eight years, held up her 
little hand. 

“At her age she may have an embrace,” said the sec: 
retary, and the old poet kissed her upon her forehead, 
giving her his blessing. 

Then a very much excited young girl standing by 
cried, as she saw that embrace,— 
“Oh, am I too large to be kissed by the poet?” 
“Yes, yes, mademoiselle,” cried the secretary; but 
the lovely old poet said,— 

“No, no, dear child.” Then he took the excited 
young girl in his arms and gave her two good kisses, at 
— she was highly delighted, and said, half-cry- 
ng,— 

“I thank you a thousand times, 
this honor forever.” 

And the poet said, with his hand on his heart, “No, 
no; itis I who must thank you, and it is I who shal] 
not forget.” 


I shall remember 
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A PROOF-READER’S HUNT. 
Among the important members ofmodern society aro 
reporters and proof-readers, Few speeches are read, 
which the reporter has not improved, and fewer books 
are published which do not owe much to the culture of 
the proof-reader. 
One.of the most scholarly of proof-readers was the 
late John Owen, of Cambridge, Mass., who overlooked 
the phraseology and emended the rhetoric of “The 
Works of Charles Sumner.” 
In his monograph on the poet Longfellow, Mr. W.8, 
Kennedy tells of a long and winding hunt which Owen 
had after a quotation. As it illustrates the exhaustive 
accuracy of the man it is worth republishing: 


Sumner, in his “Prophetic Voices,” had quoted from 
Daniel Webster these lines : 


“In other lands another Britain see, 
And as thou art, America shall be.” 


The question was who wrote them? Where did 
Webster get them? Webster quoted from anything and 
everything, and was just as likely to embellish aspeech 
with a sent from a spelling-book as from any other 
source. 

The quotation could not be found. It was published 
in all the literary journals; it was given out at dinner: 
parties. Holmes and Emerson, and about every other 
author of note, were enlisted in behalf of the quotation, 
No one could find it. 

One day Mr. Owen, in verifying another reference, 
read through by accident the preface to an old edition 
of Griswold’s ‘Poets and Poetry of America.” 

At the very close what should he see but the long. 
sought lines! But alas! the author’s name was not 
given. 

The next thing was to hunt up the library of de- 
ceased Griswold. The library was discovered in Phil- 
adelphia, where Griswold lived when he died. 

But in the meantime Mr. Owen had written to the 
librarian of the Lennox Library in New York. This 
gentleman solved the riddle. 

The lines had never been published in a book, so far- 
as could be determined, but had been written with a 
diamond on a window-pane in London, by Julian C.. 
Verplanck, of New York. 

Some one had sent them to a newspaper, and it was. 
probably in a newspaper that Webster saw them. 

But the indefatigable editors of Sumner’s works were 
still unsatisfied. Perhaps Verplanck had at some time 
written them in a book; if so, perhaps the newspaper- 
lines were not absolutely as he had written them. 
Webster had made one mistake, substituting “lands” 
for “worlds; there might be others. So the search 
through Griswold’s library was renewed. But the lines. 
have never as yet been found in book form. 
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DULL ON HISTORY. 

Undoubtedly more people read history than remem- 
ber it. The surest way, of course, to an accomplished 
knowledge of history is attention to its text-books in 
one’s school-days—but many come out sadly deficient 
even after that early training. As a hint at the average 
intelligence of Americans on their country’s past events, 
a correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, writing from 
Water Gap, Monroe Co., Pa., tells the following anec- 
dote: 


Speaking of the Delaware, half-a-dozen well-educated 
men were talking, an hour since, of Washington cross- 
ing the river, when one of the number asked,— 

‘*Where did he cross it?” adding, “I’m ashamed not 
to know, but I’ve forgotten it entirely, if I ever did 
know.” 

Nobody could give the needed information at first. 
One man said he thought it was at Philadelphia; anoth- 
er guessed Easton; a third, Chester; two others de- 
clared for Trenton. These were pronounced correct, 
until a seventh man, having joined the party, decided 
that Washington crossed the Delaware at MceConkey’s 
Ferry, and fell upon the Hessians encamped at Tren- 
ton, and after defeating them and taking one thousand 
prisoners, recrossed the river, owing to the superior 
force of the enemy in that vicinity. 

Those who had g d Trenton d that they 
were half right; but the whole six asserted that, to the 
best of their recollection, they had never heard of 
McConkey’s Ferry, and that they had no idea that 
Washington crossed the river twice. As they were all 
cultured Americans, their ignorance, or obliviousness, 
shows that the history of the Revolution is fading out 
of the national mind. 

I beg to say that your correspondent was one of those 
who gave his suffrage: Trenton, lest he should be 


lai 





8 for 
suspected of what, under the circumstances, would 
seem to be extraordinary erudition. 
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AN IMPROVIDENT ROMANCER. 
Dumas, the elder, was noted for his improvidence. 
The following funny story shows that he was an oddity 
in the careless use of money: 


He found himself about five o’clock in the afternoon 
in a remote part of Paris, without a cent in his pocket. 
Remembering that a friend lived near, he told his coach- 
man to drive to the house. 

“I want a hundred francs,” he said, as he saluted the 
hostess, who regretted that as her husband had carried 
away the key to the strong-box she had oo | a single 
louis, which was only one-fifth of the required amount. 

“Thanks, I'll take this and depend upon luck for the 
balance.” As he was leaving, the } informed him 
that she + ~ — yey Qu o! —— a 
was very fond, and that s ad a jar specially for him. 
“T'll take it with me now.” - y 

The servant followed the author to his carriage and 
handed him the pickles. “Thanks—take this for your 
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ed, when he turned the milk-wagon up 


to come to pay our respects to the old gentleman. But 


pped the louis into her hands w nich 
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oy and he sli 
had just borrowed from her mistress. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE DOORWAY. 


Grandmanima sits in her straight-backed chair, 
There where the morning-glory swings; 
Ail about in the summer air, 
Gay-hued butterflies wave their wings; 
Come and go, 
To and fro, 
Like bits of a golden-bright rainbow! 
Grandmamma knits in the doorway there, 


Fashions a stocking trim and wee; 
Little maid May, with the yellow hair, 








Sits on the door-stone gray, to see ;— 
See it grow 
Heel and toe, 
From her seat on the door-stone gray, below. 


And little maid May would like to know,— 
Little maid May, just six years old, 
Where grandmamma’s scarlet stitches go, 
When dropped from the shining needles’ hold. 
There she'd sit,— 
Sit and knit. 
While all about would butterflies flit. 


“Oh, I wish I knew! please mayn’t I try?” 
And grandmamma beams with a tender glow 
On the little maid, as she makes reply : 
“Yes, dear.” (For grandmamma, do you know? 
Can’t say, Nay, 
Anyway, 
To this little blue-eyed maiden, May.) 
And so, till a sunny hour goes by, 
Patient May stands at grandmamma’s knee; 
While over the rose floats a butterfly, 
And a robin sings in the cherry-tree. 
“Oh, my dear, 
Persevere!” 
Carols the robin, loud and clear. 


‘She drops more stitches than I can tell, 
Which grandmamma lovingly mends again, 
And smiling, sighs: “If we could as well 
Mend ali the stitches we’ve dropped, ah then— 
Under so, 
Over—no— 
‘There, that is the way the thread must go!” 


-At last in glee laughs little maid May: 
“T can knit now, grandma, one, two—see! 
Vl knit my stocking, but not to-day,— 
There’s a robin’s nest in that cherry-tree.” 
So, away, 
Glad and gay, 
Scampers the little maiden, May. 
ApA CARLETON. 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT TO DO THIS SUMMER. 
VI. 
Rainy Days. 

Since I began to tell you what to do, I have 
spent an evening in a room that you would all 
like to see. 

The owner lives out-of-doors in the summer, and 
has a canoe that he keeps in this room in winter. 

Around the walls are horns of deer, pictures of 
fish, poles and lines, a collection of stones, such as 
I shall perhaps tell you how to make when you 
are a little older, a head ofa beaver, with long, 
bsown teeth, stuffed birds, and many other 
things that would please you all. 

On one of the walls hangs a little gilt frame, 
with some pressed flowers under glass. 

When the owner of the pretty room was not 
much older than you, he began to collect and 
press flowers from the garden. 

Then, when be was growing up, he used to 
stuff birds. 

At about the same time, the war that you have 
heard of, began, and he cut out from the news- 
papers everything that he could find about it for 
four years, and made scrap-books. 

He has kept, too, whatever he saw in the papers 
about any famous man, like Gen. Grant or Gen. 
Garfield. 

Now, perhaps, you can begin this summer to 
make in rainy days a scrap-book that will be al- 
» ways useful. 

You can’t all read very well, but if you see any- 
thing about flowers, or birds, or strange animals, 
; Spell it out and keep it if no one else wants it. 

You may find pictures of animals or flowers for 
-your book. In a few months you will be sur- 
, prised to see how many cuttings you have. 

You may not need them all, but look them over 
:and decide what you will keep. Then paste them 
into a book, some rainy afternoon when you 
‘don’t know what to do, when you can’t go out of 
doors, and it is too hot to make molasses candy. 

Before long you will have a book all your own, 
like nobody’s else, that will be useful to you all 
your life. 

If anybody asks you what you want at Christ- 
mas, perhaps you will say, “A book for next 
summer about flowers or insects or the seashore.” 

There is a very good one, “The Young Folks’ 
Encyclopedia of Common Things,” that will help 
you a great deal, and the older you grow the bet- 
ter you will like it. 

Another, “Ocean Wonders,” will tell you of 
many things on the seashore of which I have not 





spoken. 





You will find in such books pictures of what- 
ever you pick up in your walks. 

If you are away from books, you must use your 
eyes all that you can. A very good way to spend 
arainy morning is to look at the things that you 
have collected and see how the birds’ nests are 
made, into how many parts the insects’ bodies are 
divided, whether a caterpillar has more or fewer 
divisions than a butterfly, or the difference be- 
tween a rose and a lily. 

Perhaps somebody will tell you the names of 
the parts of a flower, just what an insect is, or 
teach you something about shells. 

If you know no one who cares for out-of-door 
things, go on using your own eyes, and you will 
learn more than if you had only books, and no 
real things to study. 

I have seen a little room that a boy had for his 
own use. He had put up some neat shelves for 
the two or three hundred birds that he had stuffed. 

The lowest shelf, just above the floor, was cov- 
ered with sand, and on it he had placed a turtle, a 








star-fish, some fishes’ eggs and shells. The birds 
were arranged above, some with spread wings and 
nests, others with their wings tightly pressed to 
their sides, to take up as little room as possible. 

On the other side of the room were great boxes 
of eggs, such as you are not old enough to collect 
without hurting nests and treating birds cruelly. 

Just below the eggs were pieces of many differ- 
ent kinds of wood, all of the same size, and a 
large book of pressed plants. 

The boy who owned them all had learned to 
draw pictures of birds and to paint them after- 
wards, although he had had no drawing-teacher in 
school, as many of you have. 

Perhaps if you begin to make your collections 
this summer, in a few years you will have as 
many things as he has. 

Even if you have, at the end of vacation, only 
three or four butterflies, a few leaves and a piece 
or two of dry moss, you will be ready to try again 
next year to get something really worth keeping, 
and to take good care of it. Cc. M. H. 
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COMING THROUGH THE RYE. 


“If a body meet a body, 
Need a body cry?” 








for the Companion, 
TEN LITTLE PEAS. 


Ten little peas in a pod 
Wanted to see the world,— 
But the vine said, “No! 
You must wait and grow, 
Here in your snug nest curled. 


“You must drink the rain and the dew, 
And warm yourselves in the sun, 
Then fall asleep, 
In a slumber deep, 
When the summer days are done. 


“But in spring you shall open your eyes, 
And tender fingers spread, 
And dance in the breeze 
From the orchard trees, 
And wear a crown on your head!’ 


But the ten little peas in the pod 
Would not heed the sweet vine-mother. 
**We cannot wait 
For the spring so late!’ 
Said each to his fretful brother. 


Cook Margery down the path 
Came dressed in her apron white,— 
The peas said, ‘‘Hark!’’ 
In the pleasant dark,— 
But the poor vine shook with fright. 


Into her basket slipped 
The ten little peas together, 
And they cried in glee, 
“At last we shall see 
The sun and the sky and the weather!” 


But the pod crashed over their heads, 
And the fire in the range was hot, 
And willing or nay, 
They must dance away 
Their lives in the boiling pot. 
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For the Companion. 
ME AN’ BAB. 

Me an’ Bab we went to church, an’ Bab she saw 
amouse. An’—course she wanted to catch him. 
An’ she slipped out under my sack, where I'd hid 
her when we went to church, an’ was out of the 
pew quicker ’n time. 

Well, my pa’s a dicken, an’ he had a correction- 
box, an’ he was a-leanin’ over with the correction- 
box stretched out so’d Frankie Hill what sat in 
the farthest corner could put in a cent, an’ all the 
people was givin’ cents, too, an’ ten cents, too, an’ 
five cents, an’—well he was a-stretchin’ out the 
correction-box to Frankie, an’ just then the mouse 
ran acrost his feets an’ Bab after him. An’ my 
papa he gave a queer sort of a cry an’ drops the 
correction-box; an’ all the centsis fell on the 
floor in Frankie Hill’s pew, an’—an’ my pa’s face 
went redder ’n red, an’ his ears, an’ his neck, an’ 





he turns round an’ sees our Bab scamperin’ after 
the mouse, an’ he started to go after her. 

An’ everybody on our side was a-lookin’ at 
Bab. An’ the people at the other side that couldn't 
see Bab was lookin’ at my pa. An’ then they all 
looked at Mr. Green—that’s the minister, an’ Mr. 
Green he was lookin’ orful solemn. 

An’ the mouse ran acrost the raised place cov- 
ered with red carpet, where the minister sits; an’ 
he ran under his chair an’ Bab after him. An’ all 
the dickens had laid down their correction-boxes 
an’ was goin’ there, too,—not under the chair I 
don’t mean, but up to the raised place with red 
carpet. 

An’ the mouse he scampered to the door that’s 
one side of where the min’ster sits, an’ he couldn’t 
get out, an‘ there wasn’t no hole for him, an’ Bab 
was after him lickety split, an’—an’— 

Well, he comed back an’ ran into old Miss 
Tromley’s pew, an’ she screamed an’ran out. An’ 
then there was a reg’lar scrimmage, an’ the dick- 
ens was all mixed up, an’ Bab was among their 
feet, an’ my pa he stooped down an’ then he came 
down ’tween the pews with Bab in his arms an’ his 
face was orful. An’ he went out with Bab, an‘ the 
other dickens went for their boxes. 

An’ Mr. Green he’d dropped his hank’cher an’ 
he was orful long pickin’ it up. An’ then he 
coughed an’ hid his face in his hank’cher an’ he 
shooked all over just like he did when my pa told 
that story about the dicken what put the wrong 
plaster on his nose. 

An’ everybody was laughin’, but I was cryin’ 
‘cause I didn’t know what my pa would do to 
Bab—or—or—me. 

An’ Frankie Hill was pickin’ up cents in his 
pew when my pa comed back; an’ he took me by 
the arm, an’ led me out of church, an’ says, very 
stern,— 

“Go home.” 

An’ our house is close by, so I went all by my- 
self, an’ my pa went back to his correction-box. 

An’ I don’t know what came of the mouse; but 
Jemima Jane says it’s a good thing my ma’s 
away, an’ I’ll get a proper correction when my 
pa gets home. Joy VETREPONT. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Mamie, our little three-year-old, watching a 
neighbor unsaddle his horse, exclaimed, ‘“O mam- 
ma, Mr. —— is taking off the horse’s bustle!” 


“Please give me some ice-keam, mamma,” said 
a little girl, not three years old. “Why do you 
want ice-cream, dear?” “Oh, because it makes 
my tongue feel happy, mamma.” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c, 


i. 
ZIG-ZAGSs. 
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Lines read across. 


* 
5 
5 
* 
3 
9 
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#tO@ * 
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1, To cloy. 7, A lofty mountain of 
2, Brought up. Thessaly, 
3, A sign. 8, “So be it.” 


g 

4, An annual plant. 9, Candid. 
5, Deeds. 10, An insect, 

6, Feigns. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, something that caused great 
excitement on Aug. 17, 1682. 

11, 12 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, the same. 

2 L. M. O’Naps, 


ANAGRAM. 


The lines of each couplet rhyme. The omitted words 
a all formed from the fifteen letters omitted in the last 
ine. 
Listen, dear children, my story is *****; 
It tells of a dog who was filled with *****, 


For the master he loved was borne on a ****, 

And laid ‘neath the autumn leaves brown and ****, 

There in the graveyard, day by day, 

He watched by the grassy mound, they ***, 

He could not reason; he was not wise; 

He only watched till his master should ****, 

Faithful and true, with devotion ****, 

Whether storm-winds blew, or the sun shone ****, 

From early dawn to the twilight ***, 

On through the night, till the morning **** 

He lived on charity many a ****; 

He knew no want and he felt no ****; 

He only longed for the days of ****; 

And grieved for his master with heartache ****; 

Till death came at last,—his friend or his ***,— 

And Bobby lies buried the flowers below. 

His monument stands in the square quite near, 

Which the Baroness Burdett-Coutts did ****, 

My story is true, not false as you ****, 

You may shed, o’er his grave in old Scotland, a tear. 

This dog made love for his master a hobby. 

Would you know his full name? It is #e+} Hebe teen, 
LILIAN Payson. 


3. 

SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 
a 40 18 20 20 
6 3 4 16 19 
c 14 45 44 43 
d 19 12 21 
e 7 
FA 
y 42 41 13 

37 36 30 31 

4 9 11 10 33 34 
J 2 56 6& 


24 =. §..8 
& 15 32 27 28 29 38 39 

The 15th of August is asaint’s day. A boy born on 
that day, 1769, was named for the saint. Wanted—the 
name of the saint, and the title worn by the man many 
years afterwards. 

a, left hand,—Stands for the country to which the 
man’s birthplace became annexed; Right hand—stands 
for two former kings of that country, one called The 
Great, the other The Little. 

b—The personage with whom the man made a con- 
cordat. 

c, (minus the final letter)—A battle he fought ona field 
of snow where he barely escaped defeat. 

d—2, 3, 5 of a city where he suffered military disaster. 

e—Final letters of a name great in military renown, 
his enemy in politics and in arms. 

J—A monarch whose country he subdued and whose 
tomb he rifled of its ornamental relics. 

g—First, second and final letters of a ctty where he 
signed a treaty of peace. 

A—Four last letters of a capital city near which one 
of his generals won a victory in a forest. 

i—First three and lust two letters of a field where he 
won a proud victory. 

j—A saint in whose realm he died and was buried. 

k—A field where victory crowned his name with 


glory. E. L. E. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 

1, CHaodTt1d@ 
fT RavdeteRs 
@rnrUm Ov s 
ZBstege:evs 
rsBewBaBPrtraA Lt 
sEcounpDgs 
St atrutsE 

Diagonals—CrusavdE, CrossEs. 

ARTFUL 
DERIVE 
MEADOW 
INNATE 
RaSuHtLtUY 
. ALFRED 
LatTIropDs 
FriGuRese 
AmUsED 
RaRtitrtr 
REA RED 
ATT END 
GatIuneEpD 
UTOPtHEraA 
Ta NNED 


First line, down—ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 
Third line, down—TRANSFIGURATION. 

3. Mason aad Dixon’s line between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 

4. 1, Philip; 2, Henrietta Maria; 3, Olgaof Greece; 
4, Taylor; 5, Otis; 6, Gladstone; 7, Red Jacket; 8, 
Alfonso; 9, Pocahontas; 10, Harold the Dauntless; 11, 
Alexandra; 12, Liria, wife of Augustus; 13, Bismarck; 
14, Uncas; 15, Marie Antoinette (Marietta, O.) 

6. Author—Longfellow. 

The erg of the Crane. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
The Song of Hiawatha. 
The Masque of Pandora, 
The Golden Legend. 
Ultima Thule. 

The Building of the Ship, 

6. A marriage certificate, 








7. Donkey. 
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For the Companion. 
WRITER’S CRAMP. 


This ailment consists mainly of spasms caused by ex- 
cessive labor of the muscles of the hand, especially of 
the fingers. 

It is not confined to writers,—as the name would im- 
ply,—but persons are liable to it who are engaged in 
sewing, knitting, drawing, playing on the piano and in 
other employments which demand continuous use of 
the fingers and hands. Only those, however, seem to 
have a special tendency to it who are of a nervous dia- 
thesis—have inherited an undue nervous sensitiveness. 

Writing is a very complicated process, involving the 
harmonious action of several small muscles of the fin- 
gers, and a few of the hand and forearm. 

Some of these muscles draw the fingers in toward 
each other; others draw them outward; still others 
turn the hand to the right or the left. The spasms so 
act on these muscles as either to cause the thumb and 
forefinger to grasp the pen convulsively, or to twirl it 
on its axis, or to lift it suddenly from the paper. 

In the earlier stages of the discase there is a slight, 
If the 
trouble progresses, the hand becomes fatigued, and there 
is a tremor of the fingers; the formation of strokes be- 
comes more and more difficult; the spasms and weak- 


hardly noticed sensation of tension in the hand. 


ness increase, and the tension becomes painful, and 
may extend to the forearm, and even to the muscles of 
the shoulder and breast. 

In some patients neuralgic pains may be added. 
Rosenthal regards it as somewhat analogous to stutter- 
ing, and says it may be termed a “stuttering of the 
muscles.” 

The lighter forms connected with an impoverished 
condition of the blood (anwmia), dyspepsia, or over-ex- 
ertion, may be arrested by rest of the hand and a tonic 
treatment of the system. 

The severer forms are incurable, though they may be 
helped by prolonged rest, and by whatever will tend to 
moderate the nervous exvitability. 

+ 


RECENT CHANGES IN NIAGARA, 
Geologists assert that ages have elapsed since the cat- 
aract of Niagara began to retreat towards its present po- 
sition. But the following facts show that they have 
not made allowance for the rapidity with which the 
waters wear away their rocky dam. Says the Rev. Dr. 
Prime of the New York Observer : 


One who returns to Niagara after a long absence 
notes the marked changes taking place in the face of 
the cataract. , My first visit here was made in the year 
1844, thirty-seven years ago. 

Then the broad expanse of Table Rock was the plat- 
form on which successive thousands stood. Many crept 
softly to the verge and looked into the abyss. Others 
more cautiously lay on their faces and gazed at the 
crystal current as it broke into jewels and fell in a 
stream from the awful height. 

Now the broad platform has fallen, and the work of 
undermining is going still further on. In forty years 
more the present standpoint will be in the depths be- 
low. 

But more remarkable is the change in the shape of 
the Horseshoe Fali itself. ‘Then it was a perfect seg- 
ment of a circle, so nearly like the heel of a horseshoe 
as to suggest the fitness of its name. 

Now vast masses of rock have been dislodged in the 
middle of the curve, making a sharp and wide diversion 
of the current, so that the torrent pours into a midway 
gulf from which the mist rises constantly. 

This does not diminish, but perhaps enhances, the 
interest of the cataract. It breaks the circuit, destroys 
the perfect es of the curve. 

It proves that the recession of the fall is going on with 
far greater force than Mr. Lyell and his brethren in ge- 
ology calculated when they supposed — had estimat- 
ed the ages by the progress up-stream of the verge of 
Niagara. 

If in half the life-time of a modern man such changes 
have occurred, what may not have been wrought by 
these mighty forces of nature in 5,000 years? 
ae 

COULDN’T FIT HIM. 

A newspaper humorist considers big feet fair game 
for caricature, and rarely spoils a story to save a shop- 
keeper’s reputation for politeness. The Picayune per- 
petrates the following: 

A negro, with nothing but a ragged look and a pair 
of big shoes to distinguish him, entered Rube Hoffen 
stein’s store at New Urleans and asked to look at some 
shoes. 

**Vat number do you vear?” inquired Hoffenstein. 

“I don’t ’zactly ’member,” replied the negro, ‘but it 
*pears to me de number is somewhar ‘round fourteen,” 
and he held up a broad, flat-looking foot, which shut 





“TI nefer!”’ exclaimed Hoffenstein, as he gazed 
at the dimensions of the negro’s pedal extremity; 
“ef your feet vas a gouple uf inches longer, my frent, 
dey would be a bair uf vings, un’ all you vould haf to 
do isto vork your feet und you flys shust so good: as 
a little mocking bird.” 

“Look hyar,” said the negro, indignantly. ‘I didn’t 
come to dis store to be ’sulted. I nebber talk ’bout 
anybody, and I aint gwine to ’low anybody to talk 
*bout me. God imade dem feet and ’pinted me to tote 
’em frew dis world! and you aint got no right to find 
fault wid dem. Folks have mighty ’spisable ways dese 
times, ’pears to me.”” 

“Vell, my frent, you don’t must get mad, you know. 
If you see my brother’s feet vot vas in New Jersey, you 
don’t dink you vas nobody. Vy, if my broder vas in 
New Orleans, und valk on his hands in de summer 
dime, he nefer get sdruck on de head mit de sun. His 
feet vould be dwice as much petter as an umbrella. He 
vas broud uf his feet, my frent, und everybody vot has 
been anyvere near him say dot dey vas his sdrongest 
point.”’ 

“TI didn’t come hyar to talk ’bout feet,” said the ne- 
gro; “I come fur’ spress purpose ob gettin’ er pair ob 
shoes; if you aint got any, say so, an’ I’m gwine some- 
whar else.” 

*“Vait, my frent. Herman, come and dake a look at 
de shentleman’s feet und see if dere vas anything in de 
sdore vot vill vit him.” 

The clerk did as he was bidden, and said there was 
not a pair of shoes in the house that was large enough. 
“If you is all gwine to keep a shoe store,” said the 
negro, in disgust, “‘why don’t you hab shoes on hand 
dat will fit fokes?” 

**Vell, my frent,” replied Hoffenstein, ‘‘ve don’t can 
afford to keep shoes in de stock vat vill vit your feet. 
It vould pay better, you know, to puta lid und a gou- 
ple uf handles to dese kind of shoes und sell dem for 
ledder trunks,” and with a bland smile Hoffenstein 
bowed the negro out. 





— 
HORSES HARNESSING THEMSELVES. 


What is quoted as ‘‘horse sense”’ is frequently noth- 
ing more than horse-habit, showing what almost any 
animal can learn by practice; but it is true that the 
modern “educated” city fire-engine horses, as a rule, 
do wonderful credit to their trainers, and also to their 
own intelligence. The team of No. 12 Hose Company, 
Boston Highlands, are good specimens of this. 


They are handsome animals and as noted for their re- 
markable intelligence as for their fine appearance. Un- 
der the care of the members, the horses have become 
very tractable, and are obedient to the slightest word or 
gesture. A few mornings ago some evidences of their 
understanding were witnessed, and are well worth de- 
tailing. 

Onc horse, “‘Charlie,” had received no food since the 
night previous, and when he was given his morning’s 
supply of oats, he began eating with great zest, but the 
words, “Charlie, come here,’ spoken in a low tone 
from the rear of the stable, caused him instantly to stop 
eating his tempting breakfast, and to back from his 
stall and walk to the person calling him. Each of the 
horses did the same thing without hesitancy, and at the 
command, ‘‘go back,” each trotted to his stall. 

The harnesses were removed from the horses, and 
each one was told in succession to go and put on his 
collar. The collars were placed on end, so that the 
heads could go through, and each horse walked delib- 
erately across the floor and wriggled his head into his 
collar without the slightest aid. After this they poked 
their heads into their bridles, which were held for 
them, each horse opening his mouth and taking his bit 
voluntarily. 

‘The main part of the harnesses can be hung in any 
art of the room with the assurance that at the word of 
command the horses will walk to the exact spot and 
place themselves in such a position that the harnesses 
can be readily dropped into place. 

‘The endeavors of the animals to secure a position fa- 
vorable to the easy adjustment of the collars almost 
compels one to believe that they are endowed with rea- 
son.— Boston Herald. 


—————— 


A SAFE DUEL. 

Railroads separate friends sometimes. A happier re- 
sult is reached when they furnish the means to separate 
enemies. A Northern correspondent conversing with a 
legal gentleman in Montgomery, Ala., heard a credita- 
ble illustration of the discretion which is sometimes 
said to be ‘‘the better part of valor,” At least it exem- 
plifies the wisdom of ‘absence of body” when parties 
have no better justification of battle than the ‘‘code of 
honor.”’ 


We were talking about duels, and when the names of 
several parties who had gone out in past years to satis- 
fy their honor were mentioned, the { aad knocked the 
ashes off his cigar and said,— 
“Gentlemen, it may be mentioned right here that I 
have been there myself.” 
“Were you challenged?” 
“T was. It was over in South Carolina, and I called 
aman aliar. He sent me a challenge and I selected 
swords as the weapons. We wmect at six o’clock the 
next morning. It was just such a morning as this— 
bright, beautiful and full of life.” 

**And how did you feel?” 

“Very queer. I shall never forget my sensations as 
I saw my rival, and he seemed to be as visibly affected. 
We couldn't either of us say a word.” 

“Was itin a grove?” 

“Oh no; it was at the depot.”’ 

“The depot! Why, you didn’t fight at the depot, 
did you?” 
“Well, no. The morning marty trains 


passed there 
at seven, and he took one and I the other!’ 


—- 





AN ENORMOUS PRISONER. 

Large men ought to be good—for the reason suggested 
below if for no other—but the contrary scems to have 
been the case before the Flood, as well as a good many 
times since. The Boston Advertiser summarizes a 
singular court scene with an “Anakim” in the dock; 
though we are not told whether he was Chang, or Jo- 
seph Behin, or Barnum’s big Swede: 


A common-sized warrant was used in arresting a man 
who has been exhibited in New York as the greatest 
giant on earth. A charge of cruelty to the woman of 
his carly affections brought this immense offender to 
the bar of justice. He was obliged to stoop when he 
entered the court-room, and his walking-stick was equal 
to several police clubs taken together. The majestic 
step with which the giant moves about the show was 
impressive in court, and doubtless assisted in procuring 
a discharge for him. 

“Giant, I'll hear your story.” 

This salutation from the justice gave the giant an op- 
portunity to explain the case. 

A crowd of children followed the huge accused as he 
left the temple of justice. It is pleasant to know that 
he was not guilty, for there would have been so much 
evil in the world had he been a criminal, that the re- 
sult would have shocked the moral sense of mankind. 


———+—___ 


HE was sitting in the parlor with her, when the roos- 
ter crowed in the yard, and leaning over, he said, 
“Chanticleer.” “I wish you would,” she replied; 
“I’m as sleepy as I can be.”? He cleared. 


SERVANT (who has called to see about a place): 
“Well, yes, ’m, my eyes are not as good as they were, 
’m. Not that there is anything wrong with them, but 


whenever I clean the pots and tins, ’m,I shine them 








out the light from the door like a screen. 





so bright that they dazzle my eyes. It’s my only de- 
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For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’s 
Healthy and strengthening. [Adv. 
Aes a ee: 


No Family Dyes were ever so popular as the Dia- 


mond Dyes. They never fail. Any one can use them. 
The Black is far superior to logwood. 


[Ade. 


SEE Sete 
How to mitigate the toil of wash day during these 


hot summer months is worth knowing. We are assured 
that James Pyle’s Pearline does it effectually, without 
the slightest danger to the finest fabrics. 


[Adv. 


Latest and best invention in 
chairs, with seven changes of po- 
sition, Light and Strong, embody- 
ing all the desirable features and 
comfort found in adjustable chairs 
heretofore sold for four times our 
prices. Price, upholstered with 
double hemp carpet, $5.00, or 

hay nicely upholstered for 
$7.00; and, as an extra inducement, will, on receipt of 
price, deliver them free to most of the express offices 
ocated on line of railroad in Northern States east of 
lississippi River. HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton 
St. Boston, Mass.; 78 Bowery, N. Y.; 927 Arch 8t., 


“SOLACE” 
ADJUSTABLE 




















address in the United States. 


MEDINA’S LISBON 
WAVE, 


This famous wave is 
4 far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets out 
ofcurl, Every one war- 
ranted. Prices $5, $6, 
$8, $10, $12, and up- 
wards. 


Best_F h Hai 
es fnene air 


28 * 3% oz. “ 
30 “ 4 oz. * 

These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
Send for circular. 
JOIIN MEDINA, 

Paris Hair Store, 


426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 





Attention, Book Buyers! Big Pay to Agents ty 
FARMERS, Engineers, Mechanics, Mill Owners, 


Manufacturers, Builders, Miners, 
Merchants, etc., will find in MOORE’S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 
AND COMPLETE MECHANIC, a work containing 1016 ‘es, 500 
Engravings, 461 Tables, and over_ 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, 
Calculations, Processes, Secrets, Rules, etc., of rare utility 
in 200 Trades. $5 book free by mail for $2.50, worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Farmer, or Business Man. 
Agents Wanted. Sure sale everywhere for all time. One 
agent reports $137.50 earned in 6 cee Another has yaid 
for two farms. For Ill. Contents Pamphlet, Terms, and 
128 pegs Catal © of nearly 3000 Standard Books, address 
NATIONAL BOOK CO.,, 73 Beekman street, New York. 








Awarm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 

ANSFERS the Pattern 
any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery 
Braiding and Initial 
Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.'s 
Patterns, including over 4 
new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven three-cent stamps. 
1 lin St., N. Y. 

Supplied wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & Co., 9 and 98 
Grand Street, New York. 

Retail_ by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 
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IF YOU WANT 


Ce ee ees 
“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,’ be sure 
and get 
p MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
ST eeeetenieeielal 
Consett 


SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


Itis particularly adapt- 
ed to the present style of 
dress. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Price by 
samail $1.30. 

q Manufactured only by 
7 FOY, HARMON &CO., 
New Haven Conn. 
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American public. 
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From 

Rev. Dr. 
Bridgeman. 

“BROOKLYN. 

“ Gents: — I “4 
have never before . 
given a testimonial, 
but am willing to en- yo Z . 
courage the use of an C4 
honest remedy. lam so 
— with your Hair 

rush that I deem it my duty 
to write you, recommending it 
most cordially. My hair abouta 
year since commenced falling out, 
and I was rapidly becoming bald ; but 
since using the Brush a thick growth of hair 


a 


I have tried other r 


2 A 
Be) \ 


has made its appearance, quite equal to that which I had 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


A MARVELLOUS SUCCESS !! 
NOW RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS, 


Which has now won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially indorsed by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. 


W.E. Gladstone,is now brought to the notice of the 


It cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and is a remedy lasting for 
many years. 
dinary Hair Brush. 


it should be used daily in place of the or- 


‘The Brush Handle is made of a new 


odorless composition resembling ebony, a combination of 


substances PRODUCING A PERMANENT ELEC- 

TRO-MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS 

@ IMMEDIATELY UPON THE HAIR GLANDS 

AND FOLLICLES. This power can always be 

On tested by a silver compass which accompanies 
each brush. 


,, Nota Wire Brush, but Pure Bristle, 
; ° 
& 


a 





ft rarely fails to produce a 
rapid growth of hair on bald 
heads, where the glands 
®, and follicles are not to- 
; & tally destroyed. 
° 
e PROPRIETORS: 
The Pall Mall Electric 
Association of 
London. 
New York Branch: 
842 Broadway. 
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We cordially invite you 
to write us for circulars 
of Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Flesh Brush and Elec- 
tric Corset. 


PRICE $3.00. 





Ask for DR. 
SCOTT’S. Take 
No Other. See 
that name is on 
the box. Avoid 
those WIRE 
Brushes which 
injure the Scalp 
and promote 
Baldness. 








Peunow Ayuesels 





IT RARELY FAILS TO 
Cure Nervous Headache in 5 minutes !! 
Cure Bilious H he in 5 mi i! 
Cure Neuraigia in 5 minutes!! 
Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness!! 
Cure Dandruff & Di of the Scalp!! 
Promptly Arrest Premature Grayness! ! 
Make the Hair Grow Long & Glossy!! 
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— to its falling out. 
ut with no success. 





After this remarkable result I 
chased one for my wife, who has been a great sufferer 
headache, and she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy. 


“A. C. Bridgeman, D.D.” 
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ami Immediately Soothe the Weary Brain!! 
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James R. Chapman, the Mayor of Saratoga— Presi- 


dent of the Bank and Gas Co.—writes thus: 


It always cures my headaches in a few minutes, and Is an 
excellent brush, well worth the price, aside from its cura- 


tive powers.’”’ George Thornburgh, Esq., 8 


House of Representatives, Little Rock, Arkansas, writes: 
“Feb. 12, 1881. This is my first testimonial. My wife was 
getting bald; the brush has entirely stopped the falling 


hair and started a new growth. 
works like a charm. 


I use it for 


cal Index. 


Several friends have bought and 
used them for headaches, and they have never failed to 
cure them in about three minutes. Mayor Ponder uses it 
with like results. This is strictly true, and given by me 
voluntarily, without solicitation.” ‘‘An infallible rem- 
edy for curing neuralgia in five minutes.”—British Medi- 
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“July, 1881. 


peaker of the 


Dandruff; it 
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A BEAUTIFUL BRUS 


not as represented. 


it by express, C. O. D., at your expense, with 


Checks, Drafts, 





| feck, ’m.”” 





LASTING 


) FOR YEARS. 
We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, which will be returned if 


Inclose 10 cents extra, and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands; or will send 
—— of opening and examining. But 
expressage adds considerably to your cost. Or request your nearest Druggist or Fancy ‘ 
Store to obtain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the box. Remittances should 
be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. They canbe made in 
Post-Office Orders, Currency, or Stamps. LigERAL DiscoUNT TOTHE TRADE, 


Agents Wanted in every Town. 
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For the Companion. 


TOO LATE. 


Too late, too late! The work is done, 
The deadly mischief wrought; 

The evil vast that was begun 
In one unhindered thought. 


One cruel word no gracious speech 
Hereafter can recall; 

The shaft beyond all human reach, 
Though lodged in sight of all. 


A moment's thought that thought to still, 
To hush that cruel word, 

And not a single —— of ill 
The quiet air had stirred. 


O God of Love! Could we but learn 
Thy mercy for one day, 
by Ld of hate would backward turn, 
d peace on earth find sw: 7 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MOTHER OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By James T. Fields. 

Little enough is known of Shakespeare’s history. 
Still less of his father’s, and until recently scarcely 
anything of his mother’s story. An English gen- 
tleman has, through the kindness of Mrs. Lucy, 
of Charlecote Park,—the park where it is said the 
deer-theft took place,—become the possessor of 
tacts regarding Shakespeare’s mother, hardly as 
yet promulgated to the reading world. This per- 
son is a keen hunter for Shakespearian treasures, 
and every tradition in Warwickshire has been 
carefully weighed and sifted by him, so that his 
report on any topic connected with the great 
dramatist is worthy of notice. 

What he has gleaned with regard to Mary Ar- 
den, the beautiful name of the mother of William 
Shakespeare, I will give in as few words as pos- 
sible. 

Whoever has been in Stratford and explored the 
region round about that most interesting spot 
will remember a little hamlet called Wilmcote, in 
the parish of Aston Cantlow. It was here that 
Shakespeare’s mother was born, the youngest 
daughter of farmer Robert Arden. There are 
many reasons for the supposition that she was 
born in 1534, and the discoverer of the Lucy rec- 
ord seems satisfied that was the year of her birth. 

She was her father’s favorite daughter, and 
when he died, in 1556, her name is the first one 
mentioned in his will. Old Robert left his child, 
the comely young Mary (for she must have been 
beautiful), a portion of his property in land, and 
the crop then growing upon the ground at a place 
called Ashbies. He also mentions her in various 
other ways, evincing a special regard and tender- 
ness for Mary above any of her sisters. 

One item of his bequests to her orders the pay- 
ment of a legacy of £6. 13s. 4d., to be paid before 
any division is made of his property. Mary is al- 
so named executrix of her father’s estate, a 
proof of the parent’s confidence in the child. 

One of Robert Arden’s tenants happened to be 
Shakespeare’s grandfather, and it is quite proba- 
ble that he followed the body of Mary’s father to 
his grave in the old burying-place of Wilmcote. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that John 
Shakespeare, his son, then a young tradesman ot 
some twenty-four years, went to the funeral with 
his father. Perhaps he there saw pretty and gifted 
Mary Arden in tears bending over the coffin, and 
as pity is akin to love, then and there resolved to 
marry her. At any rate, John Shakespeare be- 
came the accepted lover of Mary Arden, and mar- 
ried her about the year 1557. 

The dignity of burgess of the town of Stratford 
was conferred on Shakespeare’s son, after his 
marriage with Miss Arden, who bringing him as 
her wedding portion twenty-two broad acres, and 
six pounds, thirteen shillings in cash, added no 
small consideration to his start in life. John 
brought Mary at once to his house in Henley 
Street, some four miles from her own cottage in 
the country. The house, greatly altered, of course, 
is the low dwelling shown to this day as Shake- 
speare’s birthplace. 

England in those days, as now, had a pleasant 
custom of putting flowers very profusely in the 
front windows even of the smallest houses, and 
we may be sure that the mother of him who knew 
so well every flower that bloomed, and who loved 
them all with a poet’s tender enthusiasm, would 
bring a ready hand to the decoration of her new 
home. 

It was a sad time in her land when Mary Shake- 
speare came into Stratford as a young bride. The 
horrors of Smithfield were casting deep gloom all 
over England. Disasters were heaping up nation- 
al misfortunes day by day, and no one knew how 
great a calamity might yet be in store for Britain. 

The Queen Mary was just then dead, and Eliza- 
beth took the sceptre amid the acclamation of the 
land. On the 15th of September, 1558, John 
Shakespeare came up to the font in Stratford 
church and presented for baptism Mary’s first 
child, a daughter whose name was called Joan. 

Then came in due order other children, Marga- 
ret dying a few months after her birth. In April, 
1563, Mary’s first-born son opened his eyes in the 
daylight of Stratford, and William Sbakespeare 
began to live his life. His mother saw him grow 








| into boyhood, watched his young powers ripen 


/can be adequately mentioned. In Henry V. he 


| mind, for times were hard, winter was com- 


337 





into genius, followed with keen maternal eyes his 
various fortunes, and no doubt welcomed him 
back to Stratford after all his trials. In 1608 
Shakespeare saw his mother laid in Stratford 
earth, and imagination pictures the “great heir of 
fame” looking down into her humble grave. 

Only in Shakespeare’s own words the expres- 
sion of Shakespeare’s grief for his mother’s death 


has put on immortal record these memorable 
lines : 
“A testament of actions love. 
Those waters from me which I would have stopped; 
But I had not so much of man in me. 


And all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears.” 





For the Companion. 
NUMBER ELEVEN. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

“T wonder if I darst >” said Johnny Sullivan to 
himself, as he stared wistfully in at the window of 
a great store where hung a card with these 
words on it: 





“Casu-Boy WANTED.” 
Poor Johnny was in an anxious state of 


ing on, mother could not get 
work enough to make them 
all comfortable, and Johnny 
longed to help; because fa- 

ther was dead, and the little lad considered him- 
self the man of the family now. 

He had tried several things, but could not make 
much at any of them, and was sadly discouraged. 
A boy whom he knew told him that ‘cash-boys 
got three dollars a week; and though he rather 
doubted the story, he thought if it was true, that 
three dollars would be a fortune to him and a 
great help to poor tired mother. 

He had passed the sign two or three times fhat 
day almost hoping to find it gone, and then his 
dreadful uncertainty would be over. But no; 
there it hung, and suddenly plucking up courage 
he gave his shabby clothes a shake, pulled off his 
old cap and walked boldly in. 

It was a big, bustling place, and he had not the 
least idea where to go, or whom to address; so he 
stood about with an anxious, irresolute air till a 
busy, grey-headed man, who seemed to be some 
sort of overseer, asked him what he wanted. 

“To see about being a cash-boy, please, sir,” 
answered Johnny, brightening up. 

“All right; come and see Mr. Clarke; he’ll at- 
tend to it,” said the busy man, hustling Johnny 
into an office and leaving him to his fate. 

It evidently was “all right,” and Mr. Clarke did 
“attend to it,” for after various questions and in- 
structions, Johnny was engaged on trial for a 
week, and the three dollars proved to be a delight- 
ful fact. 

How he raced home and burst in on his mother 
wearily sewing slop-work, and told her the glad 
news! How she praised him and rejoiced, and 
fell to smartening him up for next day; and what 
splendid dreams the boy had that night, thinking 
of all the rich merchants he had heard of who 
started in life with pockets as empty as his own. 

He was off bright and early next morning and 
had a busy day of it, learning his new duties and 
trying to keep his wits through all the confusion 
about him. He was one of the boys at the ribbon- 
counter, Number Eleven, and he nearly ran his 
legs off trying to keep up with the constant calls 
of “Cash Elevun!” as Mr. Perkins, the shopman, 
pronounced it. 

Very few moments of rest did Johnny get, but 
when they came he employed them staring at Mr. 
Perkins, who was a very elegant being, in his own 
and Johnny’s eyes at least. 

The little lad got many a rap on the head with 
a yard-stick as he stood gazing at the rapid evolu- 
tions of this gentleman, admiring his brilliant 
watch-chain, his large seal-ring and his well-oiled 
hair; for Johnny thought the height of human 
bliss would be attained if he could look, act and 


The keen eyes of the little cash- — observed 
that this imposing gentleman’s manners varied 
according to the dress of his customers; for he 
was very short and sharp with the plain people, 
and extremely bland and obliging to the ladies in 
silk and velvet. 

“IT must do that way when I’m a clerk,” thought 
Johnny, and just then Mr. Perkins’s book hit him 
over the knuckles, and his loud voice said, “Now, 
then, Elevun, look alive there!” and that was the 
end of dreaming for that time. 

How he ever lived through the first day Johnny 
never knew, and when he went home at night he 
was so tired, he fell asleep in the middle of a 
sentence. 

But he soon got used to it and trotted steadily 
from morning till night, getting a minute now 
and then for a “lark” with the other boys, and 
holding his own among them very well. A hap- 


py little lad he was when he took his ‘first week’s 
earnings to his mother and told her he was to 
stay ; for he felt as if his fortune was made. 











Before the month was out, however. he found 
that he was sadly mistaken; for a great trouble 
came, and all his fine dreams ended in smoke. 


His admiration for Mr. Perkins had much di- 
minished by this time; for he had an uncomforta- 
ble suspicion that Mr. P. sometimes cheated his 
customers. How it was done Johnny did not un- 
derstand, for the change came back from the desk 
all right, that he knew; but once or twice an ig- 
norant Irish girl had complained that the ribbon 
cost more than she thought, or a dim-eyed old 
lady had been deceived about the money: obliging- 
ly whisked into her purse while she fumbled for 
her glasses and was pushed out of her place by 
the crowd. 

Johnny was a quick-witted fellow, and he was 
sure something was wrong, though he could not 
prove it; and when he hinted the fact to his friend 
and crony, Bob White, Bob told him to look out 
and keep still, or he’d lose his place. 





further down; for the counter was too full of 
goods for him to get over that way. 

Johnny went as fast as he could, but wher! he 
got there nothing remained upon the little shelf 
but the fat pincushion and some bits of paper. 

“Now, then, hand itover. I thought you weren’t 
sneaking about down there for nothing; those 
that hide can find,” said Mr. Perkins, in a scorn- 
ful tone as Johnny stood staring blankly about: 
him. 

“I don’t care! I did see it, I know I did!” he 
protested, angrily, as people began to laugh and 
whisper; and just then Mr. Walker came bustling 
up to investigate matters. 

He heard Johnny’s story and ordered both shop- 
man and cash-boy toa private room to be searched, 
while the young lady, much disturbed at the af- 
fair, gave her address and went away as fast as 
possible. 

Johnny was searched first and sent back to his 
work after having told all he knew and suspected 
about Mr. Perkins, whom he left in an agitated 
state of mind; for Mr. Walker evidently had oth- 
er sins to convict him of. 

No one seemed much surprised when Mr. Per- 
kins did not return to his post, and it was whis- 
pered about that he had been discharged. The 
purse had not been found, but nobody doubted 
that he had it, and Johnny felt quite elated that 
he had been the means of convicting the evil- 
docr. 

Another clerk took his place and everything 
went on smoothly, though there was a good deal 
of talk about Perkins which caused Johnny to see 
that fine clothes did not make a man. 

As they were closing the store that night, Johnny 


; , swept up a lot of papers from under the counter 


and crammed them into his handkerchief; for he 
used them to write on first and then kindled the 
fire with them. 

When he got home he was so busy telling his 
mother abont the events of the day that he did 
not touch his papers till he went to bed; then he 
shook them out and began to smooth them away 
in his drawer for further use. 5 

All of a sudden he dropped those he held as if 
he had touched a hot coal, for there, tangled up 
by its silver chain with the curly strips, was the 
white portmonnaie ! 

No wonder it vanished easily, for it was a silly 
little thing to keep money in; but just one of the 
dainty trifles girls like to carry hung on one fin- 
ger, all ready to be lost. 

Johnny stood and looked at it for several min- 
utes, while a great many thoughts flashed through 
his mind, and his heart beat so that he could 
hear it. Then he took it up and opened it. Yes; 
there were the twenty dollars folded neatly and 
several car-tickets. Johnny put them back and 
wished he had not looked at them, for somehow 
the sight of those crisp, green bills had brought a 
dreadful temptation. 

It seemed as if a sly little voice said to him, 
“Keep it; no one will suspect you, for Perkins has 
been proved to be a thief, and you know he meant 
to take this if you had not caught him. Keep the 
money, throw away the purse, or smash it up, 
that will be safest, and say nothing till New Year, 
then give your mother a part of the money and 
tell her it was a present. Use the rest for your- 
self and you can have many a good time out of 
it. Don’t be afraid, it’s all right; the lady is 
rich and don’t need it, and you can help your 
mother in many ways. Think of that and hold 
your tongue.” 

It really did seem as if somebody planned it all 
out for him, and Johnny answered to this tempt- 
ing voice, “I'll see about it,” and tried to go to 
sleep. 

But he had a restless night, and the next day 
seemed the longest he had ever known, for he 
carried a heavy secret and it spoilt everything. 





So Johnny ‘kept still;” he also “looked out,” 
and one day saw something which did cost him 
his place. 

A pretty young lady had been buying ribbons 
and neckties, and Johnny had just returned with 
her change, when she exclaimed that she had lost 
her purse. Mr. Perkins made a great stir about 
it, and every one was interested in searching for 
the little pearl portmonnaie with twenty dollars 
in it. 

Johnny got down on the dusty floor to search 
for it, and crept half under the counter feeling 
among the curls of paper and ribbon-blocks hop- 
ing to discover it. As he squirmed about there 
he saw a hand with a large ring on it slip some- 
thing small and white on to the little shelf under 
the counter where the cash-books and pincushion 
lay. 

He was very sure he knew the hand, for there 
was but one clerk at that side of the counter, and 
the big ring was perfectly familiar. Johnny was 
rather startled and tried to get entirely under, but 
some one outside tumbled over his legs, and he 
scrambled out very red and dirty, saying in an 
excited tone,— 

“I think I saw the purse in there, but I can’t 
get it.” 

“Where, sir?’ demanded Mr. Perkins, in an 
awful tone, as he also got very red and went on 
tossing the ribbons about as if bent on finding 
the portmonnaie. 

“Tt’s on the little shelf. I saw it, and you know 
I did,” cried Johnny, stoutly. 

“Come round here and find it then,” said Mr. 








dress like Mr. Perkins. 


Perkins, giving him a shove toward the opening 





He kept saying, “I’m only thinking about it.” 
But the thinking worried him so that when he 
went home he made up his mind that he would 
stop thinking and do something; for Johnny was 
honest at heart, and the temptation did not get the 
better of him long. 

Next morfing he told his mother, and. she said 
things to him that made him both humble and 
brave, for he took the purse to Mr. Clarke, told 
the story, and begged to be forgiven. 

Now in the story-style, Mr. Clarke ought to 
have embraced him, said, ‘My noble boy, hence- 
forth you are my son,” and have immediately 
made his fortune. Not being the hero of a series 
of remarkable tales, poor Johnny had no such 
good luck, for Mr. Clarke not only gave him a 
sound scolding, but discharged him without a 
character; for he did not believe his story. 

It was hard, and Johnny’s freckled cheeks were 
wet with tears as he went sadly home with this 
direful tale to tell. Hardest of all was the sight 
of his mother’s face as she said, patiently,— 

“Well, dear, it will be a lesson which I hope 
you never will forget. Now try for something 
else and do better.” ‘ 

Johnny did try, and after many failures and 
several weeks of idleness, he saw another card 
with “Boy Wanted” on it. This time it was in 
the window of a doctor’s office, and doubting very 
much if he would suit at all, Johnny went in. 

Dr. Brown rather liked the appearance of this 
little fellow who looked up at him with honest 
blue eyes and answered all his questions with 
respectful frankness till he said,— 

“What did you leave the store for ?” 

“Because I was tired of being a cash-boy,” sug- 
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gested the same little voice that had uke to him 
before. Fora minute Johnny hesitated; it seemed 
so easy to say that, and if he told the truth, he 
would probably lose the place. Then he remem- 
bered what bad advice this same sly voice had 
given him before, and he turned his ear resolutely 
to the whisper of his conscience, for that said 
clearly, 

“Tell the truth and take the consequences.” 

It all passed in a flash while the color rose in 
Johnny’s face and the honest eyes fell. The doc- 
tor saw it, guessed that something was amiss, and 
was glad when the boy lifted his face, took a long 
breath, and told the little story of his temptation 
straight out. 

“I like that!” said the doctor, holding out his 
hand when it was done. 

Johnny was much surprised at the hearty shake 
he got, and said, wist- 
fully, as he fumbled 
with his cap,— 

“Of course you 
don’t—want—me at- 
ter that, sir; but I 
thought I’d feel better 
if I told.” 

“I think I do want 
you,” began the doc- 





HORNED HEAD-DRESSES. 


tor, reading the boy’s face like an open book and 
trusting it more than his words. As he spoke his 
eye was arrested by the figure eleven tattooed on 
the back of the small hand he held, and he said, 
smiling,— 

“What does that mean? Secret societies, hey ?” 

“No, sir; I got a sailor-fellow I know to do it 
so I might remember what I’ve been telling you,” 
answered Johnny, looking rather ashamed, yet 
very earnest. “You see we poor folks get tempted 
dreadfully, and it’s hard to keep from taking 
things when we need ’em so much, ’specially for 
our mothers. Now, vou see, I never can put out 
this hand to steal without being reminded how 
near I came to it once, and how glad I was that I 
kept honest, though I lost my place.” 

“This is the sort of hand I want to work for 
me. You've learned your lesson, and got a place 
that I think you'll keep, my boy,” said the doc- 
tor, warmly. 

And his confidence never was betrayed; for 
Johnny was a faithful servant to him many years, 
and that marked right hand earned honestly a 
comfortable living for the mother and a good 
name for the son. 

«@ = 

SEEKING A POET’S AUTOGRAPH. 

One day, during Mr. Longfellow’s last sickness, 
as several little children were passing his gate, 
they were told that their poet-friend was soon to 
die. “Let’s walk softly by,” said a little boy, 
“and not make a noise.” 

The incident indicates the place the poet held in 
their hearts. He loved those whom some one 
calls “the little people of God,” andao other poet 
ever had so many lovers among them as he who 
wrote 

“O little feet! that such long y 

Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load; 

I, nearer to the wayside inn, 

Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road!” 

The following incident shows how readily chil- 
dren approached their genial friend, knowing that 
they were heartily received : 

A bright little lad was shown into the room. 
He was very young, perhaps seven years of age, 
and held in his hand a newly-bound volume. 

His manner suggested foreign breeding, as he 
bowed with marionette gravity to every one in the 
room, and then stood still as if at a loss how to 
proceed. 

Longfellow looked up smilingly, and his great 
love of children was evident in the mildness of 
his speech. 

“Good-morning, my lad,” 
wish to see me ?” 

“Professor Longfellow ? 
hesitatingly. 

“Yes,” replied the poet. 
here.” 

“This is my birthday,” said the excitedly, 
“and I have come to ask you to put your auto- 
graph in my new album. Mother just gave it to 
me, and she thought I might ask you.” 

“What is your name ?” asked the poet, 


said he. “Did you 


* answered the boy, 


“What is it? Come 


»” 


boy, 





“T am named for you,’ > abana the boy, look- 
ing up shyly; ‘“‘and my father works in tue col- 
lege.” 


——— 
For the Companion. 


HORNED HEAD-DRESS. 


The horned head-dresses so much in vogue in 
Europe during the fourteenth century were in- 
troduced from Syria, by means of the Crusades. 
Queen Anne of Bohemia first wore one in Eng- 
land, and immediately every lady of the court dis- 
figured her head with a strange framework rising 
from a foot-and-a-half to two feet in height, with 
a breadth in some instances corresponding, from 
which depended a long veil of glittering tissue or 
gauze. Upon the extended horns, or studding a 





band confining the structure near the forehead, 
precious stones were set. 
In 1392 Richard II. 
unwisely drew upon 
himself the displeasure 
of the populace of Lon- 
don, but through the 
good offices of Queen 
Anne, the difficulty was 
happily adjusted. 
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Upon that occasion the king and queen entered 
the city in grand procession, but separately, with 
their respective retinues. The king first arrived, 
and was presented with a pair of handsome white 
horses, richly caparisoned, the saddle-cloths being 
of cloth of gold hung with silver bells. 

With the queen’s approach over London bridge, 
the crowd which had followed the first procession 
surged toward it to meet her. The queen’s maids 
of honor found their way blocked by the gaping 
and eager multitude in front; and that which fol- 
lowed pressing forward as eagerly, and the gaily- 
decorated wagon conveying the train of noble la- 
dies was overturned. 

The sight must have been laughable in the ex- 
treme. We are told that they were rolled over 
each other, and that some of their head-dresses, 
which were shockingly bent, were rent, and even 
utterly demolished, to their own great mortification 
and grief, but to the delight of the shouting mob, 
who were almost delirious over this unexpectedly 
picturesque feature of the royal pageant. 

The horned head-dress led to many curious and 
grotesque fashions of arranging the hair and dec- 
orating the head. The court-ladies of the middle 
ages sometimes appeared at festivals and recep- 
tions with such a profusion of ornaments on the 
head thatit required much skill to move in a grace- 
ful attitude. One grotesque form of head-dress 
resembled a ship, others the head-dress of ancient 
Egypt. 

- «> 
THE TEETH. 


Perfect features and a comely form are of little 
account if every witty word or sunny smile re- 
veals decayed, broken, and bad teeth. A good 
dentist is often the best friend of beauty. 

Sound teeth are equally essential to health. 
Food will not be duly masticated and digested 
without them. The constant breathing of putrid 
particles into the lungs, to be absorbed into the 
blood, tends to poison the system. Further, the 
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RS. S. L. CADY’S Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, West End Inst., New Haven, Conn. 
Thirteenth year commences Sept. 28. Send for circular. 
YOUNG M EN If. you want to learn Telegraphy i ina 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 
ation, address VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
N T. AUBURN YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati. Established 1856. Fall session opens 
Sept.27. Address, H. THANE MILLER, President. 
oy MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
ce Magss., fits Boys for Business, Scientific 
Schools ro College. ve yor be; pegine, Sept.12. For 
Circular apply to LF, A.M. + Sup’t. 
PLACE to secure a Business Ed- 
ucation or Spencerian Penmanship 
is at the SPENCERIAN COLLEGE, 
CLEVELAND, O. Circulars free. 
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inflammations to which diseased teeth give rise 
are the cause of many severe headaches and ear- 
aches, and affections of the eye and stomach, | 
which are doctored in vain so long as the cause is 
not suspected. 

At the late annual meeting of the American | 
Medical Association, it was shown that arsenic, 
which is often applied before filling the teeth to| 
destroy their sensibility, kills the life of the-teeth, | 
and sometimes results in the destruction of the | 
bones of the jaws. 

It was further shown that amalgam fillings | 
produce, sooner or later, mercurial poisoning. 
Cases were given in proof, and results of experi- 
ments detailed. 

“Physicians, in treating dyspeptics, anwmics 
and persons suffering from nervous debility, or 
diseases of the mucous membrane, would do well 
to examine the mouths of patients, and know if 
artificial teeth or red rubber, or fillings of natural 
teeth, have in their composition mercury or any 








of its compounds,” 
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At your own home you can, by our celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
LEARN TQ SPEAK FLUENTLY 


EITHER FRENCH OR GERMAN 


IN 10 WEEKS, 


For the Nominal Price of $5. 


The celebrated author, DR. ROSENTHAL, of 
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exercises and explain all difficulties free of charge, 
so that in fact you study under one of the leading 
linguists of the world; 
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Speak ‘a for eign tongue in a short time.” 
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with privilege of having —, en ey corrected 
and questions answered. For 25 cts. we will send a 
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BRADSTREET'S Miniature ATLAS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 


Containing 48 beautifully printed colored maps and 
charts, made from the latest surveys, showing distinctly 
all railroads and principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Territories and Canadas. Of great use and 
convenience to everybody—especially to all persons 
travelling, either for business or pleasure. Each State, 
Territory and province occupies a full page. Also, 0 
pages of interesting reading matter and statistics. 


CONTENTS: 
CHARTS AND MAPS. 


Track-Chart of the Canaed Line, showing the Route 
taken by the Com y’s Steamers. 
Ne of the Orig ina Thirteen Colonies. 
ap of the United States and Territories on one 


pace y-five Maps, showing the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland, District of Colum- 
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a of New Mexico, Utah, Washington, 
Arizona, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and 
Todinn servation. 
Maps of the British Pr ovinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


READING MATTER. 


Business Law in daily use: a practical Digest for the 
Counting-room. 

. Taxes governing Commercial Travellers throughout 
the United States and Territories, and Canada. 

a — of Interest Laws in all States and Terri- 

or 

States and Territories: Population, Capitals, and 
Dates of Admission tothe Union, or time of Terri- 
torial Organization. 

Salaries of Government Officials at Washington, in- 
cluding the Executive, the Cabinet, the udiciary 
and Chief Officers of the Bureaus of _— War, 
Navy, Post-Office, Agriculture, Pensions, ete 

Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the United States 
and their Terms of Office 

Monarchs of England, with the Reign of each, ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

United States Postal Regulations. 

Dates of State Elections and Electoral Votes of 1876 
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and 1880. 

United States Government Securities. 

British Consols, and statement of the present Na- 
tional Debt of Great Britain. 

Value of Foreign Coin in Money of the United States. 

Definition of Legal Tender. 

Imports and Exports of Coin. 

Tobacco and Cotton Crops. 

Farm Products of the United States. 

Weight per Bushel of Grain, ete. 

Location of Sub-Treasuries and Mints. 

Amounts of State Debts in Detail. 

Population, Capitals, etc., of principal Nations. 

Population of the Largest Cities in the World. 

Table showing the time at thirty-six different places 
— it is twelve o’clock in Boston, with Distance 

Railroad from Boston, 

Tal le of Vital Statistics. 

Movable Feasts. 

Legal Holidays in Massachusetts. 

Calendars for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 


e book is bound in fine flexible covers, and is 534 
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NO OTHER ORGAN HAS IT. 
The Latest and Greatest Invention for Reed Organs. 
The Patent 


AERO-DYNAMIO 
Expression Indicator. 


This new musical attachment 
is constructed on scientific 
—a and it is only by 

ong years of experimenting 
that it has been coe to its 
present state of perfection. I 
am satisfied that it is the only 
invention whereby the tone of T™ cut represents one half its size. 
reed instruments can be graduated from a mere whis- 
per to the full power of the instrument, and vice versa, 
with ease and accuracy. 

This late improvement in reed organs consists in at- 
taching to the name-board, directly under the music- 
desk, a graduated dial provided with all the abbreviated 
dynamic terms and signs used in expressing music, 
and index hands connected with and operated by the 
wind pressure regulating devices of the instrument. It 
is well-known that a light pressure produces soft tones, 
and a heavy pressure loud tones. nis device enables 
the player to know exactly what degree of power he is 
using, enabling him to graduate it accurately at pleasure, 
by an increase or decrease of pressure from the feet and 





nee. 
fore buying any organ write for further particulars 
regarding the “Expression Indicator.” A beautiful 100- 
page Illustra talogue, the finest ever published, 
sent free to intending purchasers. 
Address or call upon E. P. CARPENTER, 
Ww ___ Worcester, Mass., 8. 
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FOR 


AMATEURS 


A new and fascinating 
pastime. How YOU may 
take Photographs with 


Walker's Pocket Camera 
Complete Dry Plate Outfit. 


Not a toy, but a useful 
photographite instrument: 
ight, accurate and com- 
pact; would prove inval- 
uable on your summer 
trips. Send 10 cts. for Cat- 
alogue and sample photo- 
graph taken by an ama- 
t on ve Price 


WM. H. \ WALKER & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 


Becoming ‘We have two beauti- 
ful new varieties beprd trrt bloom tk feo i 


after 
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m, Every one wishing a bed of fine flowers pas having 
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or flower indoors in tn, Winter de in ie 0} air 
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299-305 Washington St., Boston. 
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For the Companion. 
LIFE’S LESSON. 


O weary hearts that throb with bitter grief, _ 
And seem to a time with the aching brain, 
O tired eyes that nightly vigils keep, 
And pale lips shutting back the pain,— 


Remember other hearts are heavy, too; 
Little we know the crosses others bear; 

We hear a laugh and see a happy 
And never dream they hide a 


The sad, sad story that our own lives tell, 
Repeats itself in many a human breast; 
And in the impress tired faces wear, : 
We read their sorrows through their smiles confessed. 


smile, 
urning tear. 


The eymmety we crave can come alone 
From those whose feet have pressed the same rough 


way; 
And so ae learn the lesson—hard indeed,— 
That darkest night may bring the brightest a i 
. E 
—~@>—_—___—_—— 
For the Companion. 
“HOME” IN THE FAR WEST. 


“Few of us out here are so hardened,” said a griz- 
zly old trapper of the Rocky Mountains, ‘‘as not to 
know times when home is gnawing at our bones.” 

An English gentleman, who roamed over the West- 
ern plains in search of game, says he scarcely ever saw 
a log cabin so wretched as not to have about it some 
little memento of the settler’s “home” in one of the 
far-away States. 

The cabin might be doorless and windowless, and 
about all to remind the visitor of civilization would be 
a tin cup and plate. But a “‘tin-type”’ portrait of a 
woman, or of a girl, and the blurred print of the set- 
tler’s native city, cut from an old illustrated paper, 
would tell that he was still keeping green in his memo- 
ry the ‘‘old home.” : 

Once the Englishman struck a “ranch’’ so remote 
that the two lonely young “‘bachers” had not seen a 
white man for six months, nor a white woman for two 
years. One of them was a native of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land; the other was a Texan. The log cabin was with- 
out a door or a window—looked as if it was “‘run” by 
men. 

They 
middle 
vember. 

“We don’t go much on almanacs, you see,’ they 
said, when informed of their mistake; ‘but just to 
know when to eat our Christmas dinner, we'll notch 
off the days on the door-posts.”” Each took a post, so 
as to correct ‘‘the account.”’ 

Over the open fireplace were hung a couple of spare 
rifles and revolvers. Below these were two pictures 
nailed to the logs with old horseshoe nails. 

One was a faded photograph of an elderly English 
woman; the other was a cheap priut of San Antonio, 
‘Texas. Over the two and connecting them was nailed 
a slip, cut from the heading of a newspaper, bearing in 
large type the word ‘“‘Home!”’ 

They were rough, keen-eyed men, willing to labor 
hard and encounter dangers that they might return 
“home” rich men. 

“I’m going to the old country with Jim,” said the 
Texan. “I started for it once before when I had struck 
a rich ore-pocket. ButI didn’t get there quite. I got 
as far as Newfoundland.” 

A few weeks after the departure of the Englishman, 
a party of emigrants on their way to Oregon halted for 
several days near the lonely ‘‘ranch,”’ while repairing 
a broken wagon-tire. 

Among them was a buxom, fair-haired lass and her 
brother. The Yorkshireman fell in love with her, and 
she consented to become his wife. They were married 
by a “‘judge”’ at the nearest settlement, a hundred miles 
away. 

Twelve months later, the English sportsman again 
visited that ranch. A door had been hung by raw- 
hide fastening to the upright logs of the entrance. The 
unglazed window was supplied with a shutter. 

It was long after dark, but the chinks between the 
logs showed that the inside was lighted. On pushing 
open the door the visitor was rooted to the spot with 
surprise. 

A bright fire was burning in the open fireplace, and 
seated on two empty packing-boxes, pushed close to- 
gether, were Yorkshire Jim and a buxom lass, whom 
he bashfully introduced as his wife. 

The Englishman gazed on the beautiful picture. She 
was holding a noisy young frontiersman. He, clad in 
buckskin, the ever-present ‘‘Colt” in his belt, his legs 
incased in the long boots of the cow-boy, had one arm 
over her shoulder. 

In one corner was a space screened off by a horse- 
blanket nailed to the rafters. Behind it, spread on the 
earth, was a bed made of buffalo robes. A bright, new 
tin cup and two bright tin plates had been added to the 
household goods. 

A tiny looking-glass hung between the two old pict- 
ures, surmounting which was still that plain word, in 
big letters, “Home.” The Yorkshireman had found a 
happy home on the plains. Yet he was looking for- 
ward, five or six years, when the increase of his herd 
would allow him to go “home” to Old England with 
his wife, a rich man. 

“Where is the Texan?” asked the Englishman. 

“Well,” he said, ‘she couldn’t stand it, looking on at 
us two; so he skinned out with my wife’s brother as a 
pard (partner),’’ answered the Yorkshireman, with a 
shy look of happiness. “If the Indians aint got them, 
they have got through to Wyoming by this time.” 

‘*What a talismanic word is Home!”’ mused the Eng- 
lishman. And then he thought of its hallowed influ- 
ence in that vast, far-off West, and how it is there 
forming pure families and building up great States. 


. 





had lost their reckoning, and thought it the 
f October, when it was the eleventh of No- 


si ET ein 
THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 

It is reported that a resolution was recently offered 
in the New York Board of Aldermen inviting the king 
of Siam to visit this country, and promising him a 
hearty welcome. 

The movement, it is said, originated with the astutest 
showman of the age, who is anxious to secure a “‘white 
elephant” for his travelling menagerie, and thinks 
thereby to influence the king, one of whose titles asso- 
ciates him with that rare animal. 

The following description may therefore be timely : 

Tn the kingdoms of Siam and Burmah the white ele- 


phant is an object of superstitious reverence. In“ Ava, 
the white elephant. bears the title of “lord” and is 


minister of high rank to superintend his household. 
When the Burmese enter this house, or when the ele- 
phant is led forth into the streets, they prostrate them- 
selves and do him reverence. 

Elephants of a white color—either albinos or the re- 
sult of leprous disease—occasionally are found in Siam. 
Happy is the man who captures the sacred brute in the 
forest. He is rewarded by being forever freed, he and 
his posterity, from all taxation and liability to military 
service. 

The elephant is escorted to the royal palace by a no- 
ble of high rank, possibly, by the king himself. After 
a lofty title has been conferred on him, he is crowned 
with a royal diadem, his tusks encircled with precious 
stones, and under a royal umbrella—which is also car- 
ried over him when he goes to bathe—is led to the pal- 
ace prepared for him. 

Here he is pampered with every luxury, the highest 
in the land considering himself honored should the 
brute deign to eat from his hand. Hundreds of attend- 
ants minister to him, secretaries of state indite his do- 
ings and his temper, and doomed would be the man 
who would presume to think that the holy pachyderm 
was not to have its humors gratified. 

When it dies—as die must even a white elephant—the 
hairs of its tail are preserved as sacred relics, and the 
body is buried with royal honors. A hair from its tail 
is looked upon as one of the most precious presents by 
which the king can show his favor to any one by be- 
stowing. 

They are set in handles of gold and precious stones. 
One of these tufts was considered by such an intelli- 
gent and learned man as the late king a gift of suffi- 
cient importance to be sent to the queen of England. 
This trait in Siamese superstition has given a phrase 
to most European languages. When any one presents 
a ruipously expensive gift to another he is very ex- 
pressively said to have presented him witha “white ele- 
phant.”’"—Gospel in All Lands. 





HEALTHY. 


“Denver is so healthy a place we have to wait longto 
start a cemetery,” said an old resident as we were re- 
cently riding through that city. Its cemetery was long 
called “Jack O’Neil’s Ranch,” after the first man buried 
in it. But the healthiest place we ever heard of lies 
somewhere in New York State. 

Fifty years ago a journey of two or three hundred 
miles awakened more excitement than a trip across the 
continent would now. Once. a gentleman living in 
those days, after an extended visit in ‘York State,” was 
waited on by friends and neighbors to hear an account 
of his journeyings. 


After listening to many tales, one of the visitors 
asked, “But what was the most wonderful thing you 
saw?” : 
“The most wonderful thing? Well, now, about the 
strangest and most wonderful thing was when riding 
along one day I came to a house where, sitting outside 
on the steps was a man, all of sixty years, crying like a 
baby. 

““Hollo!’ says I, ‘what’s the matter?’ 

“« “My father’s been whipping me,’ blubbered he. 
**Your father’s been whipping you,’ I repeated in 
surprise, ‘and pray what do you mean?’ 

“But I couldn’t get another word out of him. 

“My curiosity being aroused, I got out of my wagon 
and entered the house. There sat a hale old man of 
eighty years or more. 

***Beg pardon, sir,’ said I, ‘but this man sitting out 
here seems to be in trouble. He says you’ve been 
whipping him.’ 

“*Umph,’ interrupted the old man, ‘he deserves 
another whipping, the rascal! he’s been a-stoning his 
grandfather!’ 

“More amazed than ever I further inquired if the 
grandfather lived there. Foran answer my host turned 
to a cradle beside him, and folding back the coverlet dis- 
played to my eyes a tiny, dried-up old man, about four 
feet long, lying there asleep. 

“T learned that he was over one hundred years old.” 
The traveller’s hearers accepted the story with open 
eyes and mouths, but whether it be true or not we can- 
not tell. It however illustrates the traditions of the 
place. 

——-_____$$~@»——___—— 


BEHAVIOR IN CHURCH. 


In New England’s early days it was customary for 
every church to have a “‘tithing-man,’”’ whose duty it 
was to see that the younger portion of the congregation 
behaved properly. He carried a long rod. If a head 
was seen to nod, crack! would fall the rod upon it. 
If two noses drew close together to impart some secret, 
tap! tap! therod would beat on those confidential 
noses. 


them is no longer felt. Services are shorter; the preach- 
er seldom announces his “‘forty-ninthly,” as was the 
custom once, and little mortals do not get so weary as 
to require the stinging rap of a rod to secure their ut- 
tention. 

Bad behavior in church, at the present time, comes 
not so much from the little ones as from ‘‘children of a 
larger growth.” Especially is this true among the new 
population of our Western States, where the stern ideas 
of the Puritans have not left their impress on the cus- 
toms of the people. 

Many ‘attend no church at all. Those who do, not 
unfrequently behave unseemly; and it is found neces- 
sary to post up notices at the church requesting | hy 
conduct. Some of these notices are expressed in im- 
perative terms. Thus the tithing-man is put in print. 

In San Gabriel, California, is a church which beside 
its door has nailed, in large letters, ‘“Take off your 
hats” and ‘“‘Behave yourselves.”’ 

Another Californian church—the one at Monterey— 
has posted conspicuously, ‘Gentlemen, hats off!” and 
“Visitors are requested to keep silence in the church.” 

But Western churches are not the only ones where 


service-time. It is necessary in some places—east as 

well as west—to have attached to the walls of the 

house of God a notice, ‘‘Please do not spit on the car- 
’ 


Tn a great many churches there should be a sign 
printed, in very large letters, ““Do not whisper. It dis- 
turbs your neighbors.” 


————_—_<«@9—_—__—— 
ALL ABOUT A SHOE-PEG. 


like Widow Bedott. 

“Qome and see the man in a fit,” 
boot-black, as he called the rest of the brigade. 

“Look out! he’s going to shoot,” yelled a big man 
with red whiskers, and the crowd blew away 


a shooting-iron. 
Then he 


down ang take a peg out of his shoe.” —~Hartford Jour. 
al, 
r ———+or 





—— next to the king, and before the queen, in dig 
nite. 


picer, “Too much poke for a shilling,” said Seth 


| 8 
His house is sumptuously devorated, and he has a | but he will change bis mind when the bill comes in, 





Now-a-days there are no tithing-men, for the need of 


big boys and girls are guilty of misdemeanors during 


live together?” rattled a woman, made up a good deal 
ueaked out a 
like dust 
when the old man slid his hand into his pocket as if for 
tened himself and started off on his 


own individual business, muttering something about 
‘What the mischief it was to them if he wanted to sit 


“Wuar do you think of my new bonnet?”’ said Mrs, 
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Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. 15c. (Adv. 
adies’ 


L nd Children’ 

PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES, 
&#™~ Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 
not tear the skirts or carpets; add 100 per 
cent. to the looks and wear of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots. Your shoe-dealer has them if “wide-awake ;” 

if not, send lic. in postage a with a pa) 
of size wanted, for a pair b 1, to the agents. 
EDWARD HENSHAW & C 











O., Boston, Mass, 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 








For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
200 yds. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. Y. 248 Chestnut St., 

Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston, 
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ARE THE BE 
FOR SALE+ 


EVERYWHERE. 


FACTS *irvec'u8 SOPEES 
FIVE YE 


ARS AGO we originated the pn of offering 
to consumers of TEA AND COFFEE as induce- 
ments to order in lenge quantities, or Get u 

DINNER SETS, GOLD BAND TEA SETS, CAS 
TERS, SILVER WARE, ETC. 

Since that time other firms who have been for years 
selling Teas and Coffee at an enormous profit have at- 
tempted to follow in our footsteps. We Import our 
G 8, carry one of the largest stocks in the country, 
and have abundant capital to do with. MORE THAN 2 
ORDERS SENT TO COMPANION READERS IN PAST TWO 
YEARS, 

We would be pleased to mail to any one, upon receipt 
of address, our full price and Premium List, with un- 
solicited Testimonials from those who have dealt 
with us. TEAS AT ALL PRICES: We., 35e., 40c., He., 
60c., and 75c. 

We do not carry in stock Auction Goods, or Teas that 
have been damaged by Fire and Water. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO, 


801 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM GRIT OR ACID. 
































More damage can be done to fine Silver or 
Plated Ware in one month by cleaning it 
with some cheaply prepared powder, than 
the whole cost of a good Cleaner would be 
for many years. 

LUSTRO preserves the original brightness 
and color of SILVER AND ALL PLATED 
WARES WITHOUT SCRATCHING, 


THE ONLY FECT 21) 
SEWING MACHINE. J) 


SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED, 
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THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
1 NON-EXPLOSIVE 


“2 OIL STOVE. 
The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 

hrey Davy Safety Lamp 














45 Summer Stree 100 Beekman Street, 


95 Lake Street, 
AL 
J. F. MYERS, 77 


t, Boston. 


SO FOR SALE BY 
Fourth 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


Me ¥. 
Chicago. | 7 E. Fourteenth 8t., N. Y. 


Solid Silver. 


Made by the GorHam Manvuracturinc Com- 
PANY, Providence and New York, and stamped 


—- 


ele 
STERLING 


States, and if purchasers insist upon having this 


should be for sale in the stock of 


every first-class Jeweler in the United 


make of goods, they will be sure of securing 
he be lity of ware made 925/, 

the best quality of ware made 1000 ; 
while, if they accept any other trade mark, there 
is no such absolute guarantee, other makers hay- 
ing two and sometimes three different grades of 
goods, but the Gorham Trade Mark is never used 


on any other than English Sterling. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U, S, 
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YORK. 


These goods are balled by new machin- 
ery, so that the fibre is not damaged in the 
slightest degree, and arranged so that the 
INSIDE END can be used, thus keeping the 
yarn from dust and tangling. 

May be obtained in Eight Different Qual- 
ities from Leading Retailers. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH 


OFFICES { 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 
Styles and Fabrics. 


RESTORED, CLEANED OR DYED, 


Without ripping, with a success hitherto un- 
equalled. 


GENTLEMEN'S SUITS RENOVATED OR RE-DYED 


And put into prime order ready for use, promptly. 














1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New York. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers, Gloves, Curtains, 
Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated Skil- 
fully and promptly. 

Goods received and returned by Express or 

by Mail. 
Correspondence invited. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 











or use in mines, thus 
It is laughable to see how little it takes to raisea} 5 = — *. 1 Ahomatety 
crowd—or start a story—in a city street. = = Our 1882 Stove has 
” & improved Bake Oven, 
‘Never you mind me,” said a bent-over old man, Sa Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
when asked what had hap, ned him. aS Fronts and many other 
“How did he get ee asked a — out of breath. § Ss valuable improvements. 
“Did the horse step on him?” queried a colored man Send for Catalogue. 
with spectacles a Wee bin? Did th . Mi = Avesta For gords illustrating the THURBER’S Ss. l. BRAND 
“Where did tl log bite him they shoot t Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
dog? Was ita big dog? Has he gota wife? Did they The Adams & Westlake M’f’g o., is placed upon an extra grade of the finest, freshest, 


and strongest spices specially imported (hen 
the Brand = I.) for families desiring - 


Pure Spices only. 
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They are put up in 2, 4, 8, and 16 oz, tins, full weight. 
Consumers will greatly aid us in the effort we are mak- 
ing to or unadulterated article, by asking their 
grocer for 


THURBER’S S&S. |. SPICES. 


If you cannot find them at your grocer’s, send us 4 
postal card and we will see that: you are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO,, 
NEW YORK, 
LONDON. BORDEAMM, 











For the Companion, 
AWAY TO SCHOOL. 
{Written on the first home-leaving of our almost 
growneup little sister.) 


Going? Our darling one going? 
Who dares such tidings to speak? 
She, with the dimpled cheek, 

She, so fragile and fair, 

She, with the nutbrown hair 

In ringlets so carelessly flowing, 
Who says she is going? 

Who tells us our dear one is going? 
Who bids us say good-bye 

To her of the laughing eye, 

To her of the sunny face 

Where the smiles each other chase, 
And the pink with the white rose is blowing, 
Who says she is going? 

This cherished one, why is she going? 
Our well-beloved child, 

So pleasant-voiced and mild; 

Her goodness is constant and sure, 
Her heart, so tender and pure, 
With love for us all is o’erflowing; 
Is it true she is going? 


Oh, why shall this dear child be going? 
She hath pleasant words for all. 

And her laugh like musie doth fall, 
Oh, why should a stranger band 

Pluck this delicate one from our band? 
This flower in beauty growing? 


Oh, why is she going? Mrs. A. M. DIAz. 


- +o 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


The connection between these two departments of 
life is closer than is generally thought. The plant is 
the bridge between the mineral and the animal world. 
It digests and assimilates mineral matter, and then 
yields its own substance as food for bird, beast and 
man. 

Plants, like human beings, have a capacity for cul- 
ture and for what might be called civilization, which 
gives comeliness at the expense of vigor, and often of 
fertility. The favorites of our gardens are monstrosi- 
ties, with little power to propagate their kind. 

The plant and man equally depend on sunlight for 
health. Each will alike starve without its proper food. 
Analogous diseases, to some extent, affect each. In 
both cases, life and health often fail before influences 
too subtle even for modern science to explain or detect. 
Plants, like blood-suckers, frequently draw their entire 
life from their fellows, 

Asmen are often poisoned by the bite or sting of in- 
sects, so are plants. Nut galls and other galls are 
merely tumors, morbid or diseased growth, due to such 
stings. 

Says the Medical Record, “There are hundreds of 
varieties of such galls easily distinguishable, and each 
one owes its existence to a different agent’’—a differ- 
ent kind of poison from the different insect that bites it. 

It is now known that a large portion of human dis. 
eases result from microscopic plants which find their 
way into the system, multiply with inconceivable ra- 
pidity, and draw their support from the most vital 
parts of our bodies. 

Says the above authority, “The number of parasites 
which infect plants is enormous. There is hardly a 
flowering plant which is not injuriously affected by one 
or more fungi which prey upon it. The grapevine alone 
is attacked by at least thirty species. The morbid 
changes which these parasites induce are manifold; 
the rust on wheat, the scab on apples, the rot in pota- 
toes and in fruits, all represent the activity of these 
foreign intruders.” All forms ef mildew have the same 
origin. 

~@> 
A MOVING-DAY THIEF. 

The ordinary terrors of ‘‘moving-day” are a quite 
suflicient infliction, one would suppose, but New York 
families while changing tenements often suffer the loss 
of goods by actual plunderers almost under their very 
eyes. The sneak-thieves know their game, and will 
sometimes personate the owner himself with success. 
Says the Herald: 


A Mrs. N-— recently noved, her working force con- 
sisting of herself, her daughter and a new servant girl. 
Mrs. N—— and her daughter superintended the re- 


moval of the furniture, the servant being sent to the 
new house just to receive the furniture as it came in. 

While the servant was assisting at an unloading an 
elegant gentleman entered the house. 

“Ah, my wife’s (Mra. N ’s) furniture. 
he exclaims. 

Making some remarks on the various pieces of furni- 
ture, and ordering the servant to arrange the furniture 
thus and thus, the servant obeying the elegant gentle- 
man’s orders, of course, and the truckman imagining, 
naturally, that everything was as it ought to be. 

Among the articles unloaded was a superb French 
clock. “Ah! this needs repairing! I willtake it round 
the corner at once and get it attended to before my 
wife tomes. She will be surprised and pleased to see 
it repaired.”” And off the considerate husband and ele- 
gant gentleman started with the clock. 

Needless to say Mrs. N—— was surprised, though 
she was not pleased. Her husband had been dead for 
years, and the French clock has not yet received the 
necessary repairs. 

—————————~oo——___—_—- 
A LARGE FAMILY. 

The title of ‘father of the fatherless” is a fine and 
tender merit which none but a man of warm and noble 
heart can earn. The London Globe mentions one such 
man, known as the father of a thousand children: 


An old man has just died in Vienna whose name de- 
serves to be chronicled in all lands for the singular 
goodness of his life. Ferdinand Reidt has been known 
in his own city as “the Father of the Orphans’’ for 
nearly half a century. He was aman of considerable 
means, and was happily married, but it was a great 
grief to him and his wife. that they continued to be 
childless. Herr Reidt said to his wife,— 

“Since we are not to have children of our own, can 
we not be parents to some of those who are fatherless 
and motherless?” 

He was a man of action, and began at once to carry 
his conception into practice. He commenced with tak- 
ing fatherly charge of two or three orphans, but his 
zeal and repute increased to such an extent, that at the 
time of his death he was the legal! guardian of more 
than a thousand fatherless children. 

Those whom he had adopted in this manner were not 
fitfully taken up and then let drop, but he kept consci- 
entious watch and ward over them from their early ed- 
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ucation until their marriage, or their start in adult life | 
at the close of their apprenticeship. He never sought 
fame or publicity, and took no credit to himself for his 
2 who had no natural claim upon him. 
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THE PARIS ’BUS. 

The best systems of business for the interest of the 
whole people may be inconvenient in certain details. The 
public carriages of Paris are run under better regula- 
tions than those in most cities, but an American who 
did not understand them might regard them inconven- 
ient, as in the following case: 


“The ’bus system of Paris is the best in the world.” 

So says the guide-book; and I stood on the sidewalk 
and hailed a ’bus that bad “Bastille” on it. They didn’t 
pay the slightest attention to me. 

i hailed the next and the next with the same result, 
and I began to get offended. I shouted at the next and 
waved my umbrella, but both guard and driver looked 
at me with a sort of mild — and passed on, but 
a white-aproned waiter approached from the café in 
front of where 1 stood, and said,— 

“Parley voo Fransay, mossau?”’ 

“ie.” 

“You epeak de English, den?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, my master, le propritair, would be much 
oblige if you not repeat your wave le paraplui le—le— 
umbrel—but to move ’way.”’ 

“Then does your master, the proprietor, imagine I 
am doing this for his amusement? I want to get on one 
of those idiotic buses if I can.” 

“You vont to geton ze ’bus?” asked the waiter, in 
astonishment. “Zen why you not goto the stasheo— 
le station?” and he pointed down the Boulevard des 
Italiens, to where a *bus was standing and people 
crowding on board. 

“Then ’buses only stop at stations like railway 
trains?”’ 

*“Certainmang, mossau. 


Ze ’bus systaim de Paree ez 
ze best in ze vourld.” 


+O 


WHY HE STAID. 
Advertising pays—even by the rule of contraries. It 
drives peculiar people, who don’t like it, from the 
much-trumpeted summer resorts to places that have no 
*-attractions’’—so the poor, unknown landlords are fur- 
nished with guests. 


Last August, Mr. Johnson with his wife, who had 
been doing the pleasure resorts for two months, arrived 
at the quiet town of X., in New Hampshire, where a 
small hotel, pleasantly situated and very cleanly, of- 
fered him hospitality. 

After supper the landlord walked the’ piazza, and he 
was accosted by Mr. Johnson, when the following dia- 
logue took place: 

**Where’s your sunset hill?”’ 

“Haven't got any.” 

“Is the Devil’s Gulch near bere?” 

“Never heard of it.”’ 

“How far is it to Lover's Leap?” 

“Must be fifty miles, but I don’t know.” 

“Is the Silver Cascade running?” 

*Don’t know; never knew it was around here.” 
**How far is it to the springs?’’ 

**Didn’t know we had any hereabouts.”’ 

“The attractions of this place are very few, it ap- 
pears.” 

‘‘Few and getting scarcer.”’ 

‘‘Wife, this is just the place we have been seeking. 
There is nothing to see, and we will stay here a week.” 
— Boston Journal. 


+o 
CLAY-EATERS. 

It used to be said that when bears “hibernate’’ they 

swallow asolid chunk of something that keeps them 

satisfied all winter. Instinct seems to have taught a 

similar famine pathology to human animals. 


Much has been written about this practice, and many 
ee and suggestions offered about ‘fatty 
clays” and ‘earths rich in organic matter,’’ but recent 
research and experiment have shown that the mere 
presence of solid material in the stomach is sufficient 
to allay the sensation of hunger for a time, so that in 
all probability these savages swallow the earth only to 
appease the cravings of nature until food can be ob- 
tained. 

The hunters and trappers of the far West make pills 
of calcined oyster shell and white of egg, which they 
swallow occasionally to stave off hunger and its disa- 
greeable concomitants when on a long journey and their 
rations are exhausted. Tea or coffee would answer the 
purpose better, as, though affording no nourishment in 
themselves, they prevent the waste of tissue.—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


+o 

A LITTLE girl who saw a balloon for the first time on 
the Fourth of July was much astonished to find that 
it remained in the air, and plied her nurse with all 
kinds of questions. 

None of the answers, however, seemed to satisfy her, 
and the statement that it floated because it was filled 
with gas she treated with the utmost infantile disdain. 
“No, Anna,” she said, with a very sedate expres- 
sion on her young brows, “it is kept up there by 
poweration.”” 





+ 
or 


A GENTLEMAN introducing a friend, born in Athens, 
to a lady, mentioned the stranger’s nationality. After 
a time the lady, who had naturally heard a good deal of 
the Greeks of late, inquired, ‘‘Are you really a Greek?” 
“Certainly, I am,’’ he replied. ‘Ah, yes; but are you 
a modern Greek?’’ she asked. 











100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 10 3c. stamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


10 FOREIGN STAMPS and circulars for 5 lc. 
stamps. FRED T. EGERTON, Northfield, Vt. 
*) CHROMO CARDS for Collectors, 72 styles, 10 

«/ cents. W. H. MOORE, Brockport, N. Y. 


(\() Illuminated Advertisin s Cards, no two 


























10 alike, 40 cts. E. L. AKEHURST, Utica, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted. ca a 8.M.SPENCER 
ells rapidly. 4 50H Wash’n St. 
Particulars free o (~ Boston, Mass, 
N AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections.3 cts. 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send five three-cent stamps for new com- 

» lc sewof imported cards, ‘‘Umbrella.”’ 

WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, New York. 








Dal. 9) Send se mt stamps for 
PALETTES.” deantint set of imported carts 


(cut out, (gilt,6 designs. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PRONS! A pretty apron, ladies’ and misses,’ for 
2%5e.each. If not satisfactory return, and we will re- 
fund money. DIRIGO APRON CO., Searsport, Me. 
AGENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price List. You double your money. 
Address Dr.CHASR’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
€ 0 All Gold and Silver Advertising Cards, 
10c. Geranium set, 6 des., 6c.; Scotch Boys, Gold, 
5c.; French Com, Gold, 3c.; Vase set, 4c.; Biblical® 4c. 
W. H. STEADMAN., Miffiinburg, Pa. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY. 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news stands 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 


























PATENTS OBTAINED R INVENTIONS 
PATENTS trtertnun £ Kane! Attorneys at 


























UTOGRAPH ALBUM. ///us. 100 Album Verses, 
A 12 Worsted Patterns. 15¢. J.¥.INGALLS, Lynn, Ms. 
AC for handsome illustrated stand- 
AGENTS Wanted tra 
works of character; great Books and Bibles 
variety; low in price; selling. fast; needed every- 
where; liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & 
CO., 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INDELIBLE INK. 
No preparation and only a com- 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere. 
| taf the Blood be Empovertahed as manifested by 
pimples, eruptions, ulcers, or running sores, serofu- 
lous tumors, swellings or general debility, take Dr. R. 
V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery.” Sold by drug- 
gists, 
Our Funny Nine. 
9 laughable if not bril- 
liant Fuze complete 
set 9 Chromo Cards, 
two 3-cent stamps. PECK & SNYDER, 
126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
YOUR OWN RUGS 
Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlap. 
Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E.S. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper 
NE ELEGANT IMPORTED BIRTHDAY 
CARD, 10c.; 2 beautiful Scripture Text Cards,l0c.; 





5 Reward Cards, l0c.; 10 unique tinted aitenee Cards, l0c. 
The above, with a handsomely-fringed Birthday Card, 
for 45 one-cent stamps. 

F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 


Ss 





contains endorsements of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 


Cards, Labels, 
88 


for 10 cents. 
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&c. Pre 


13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. Everything oat 
by printed instructions. Send 

stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &., to the factory. 


Kelsey & Oo., Meriden, Conn. 
OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK, 


Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contaius 50 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 
ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price oy mail, post-paid, 
25 cents. Address AETNA CARD Co.,, 119 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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SelfInker $4 








r. D 
ranted. Illustrated circular free, 
Mass. 


ManvuractTurina Co., Boston, 


: - 4 
RUBBER STEP 
PATTERNS in Colors on Burlap. Latest 
improvements. New designs for filling at 


RU G home with rags or yarn. 


y — 4% by 1ya.. 
hook, directions, &c., sent postpaid on receipt of 55c. ate 
alogue free. Canvassers willapply for wholesale prices. 
A. GIBBS, Manufacturer, 88 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for! 
Children’s Complaints. 
‘Pleasant, Harmiess, and ’ 
Wonderfully Efficacious.”’ 
snentll 


OUR PROGRESS. 

As stages are quickly abandoned with the completion 
of railroads, so the huge, drastic, cathartic pills, com- 
pounded of crude and bulky medicines, are ickly 
abandoned with the introduction of Dr. Pierce’s “Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets,” which are sugar-coated, and lit- | 
tle larger than mustard seeds, but composed of highly 
congentrated vegetable extracts. By druggists. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
No. 597 Wasptagten Bt., 


oston, Mass. 
Thecheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoe worn. Thoroughly water-proof. 
ForMiners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 

Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 


’ ‘ ‘ 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 
The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 
CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 





































BEFORESAFTER = Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
USING that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 


on each packet. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 


abit cakes 60c., and mailed to any 


address on receipt of price, and 
S.auainatien . os, ae 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 1s Fulton 8t.. New York 








For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





CAUTION! 

Unprincinied persons desiring to deceive the pub. 
lic with their imitations, usually copy 

1. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 

i. The BLUE Wrapper. 

Wl, The general style of steel engraved Trade- 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S 
GENUINE GINGER. 

The additional Trade-Mark In Red, White and 
Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet 
just such FRAUDS. 

Belowis a fac-simile of Wrapped Bottle (reduced!4) 

of Frederick Brown’s Ginger. 
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For sale by Druggists, Grocers and General Dealers 
in all parts of the world. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so 


JAMA 























TRADE) 
WARK 








revalent in this coun- 
as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
qgualied the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 
hatever the cause, however obstinate the case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES THIS distressing complaint 
* is very apt to be complicated 
with Constipation. Kidney- Wort strengthens 
he weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
of Piles, even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 


ta” If you have either of these troubles 
PRICE $1. | USE| Druggists Sel! 


KIDNEY-WORT 


“Introduced in 1864, five years prior to the introduction 
of any other New England remedy for the same diseases.” 
Augusta Healy’s Veg- 
etab 
th 


e Tonic Pills, or 

e same remedy in 
liquid form. 
Healy’s Ve 


Tonic Cordia) 





Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys. Liver and Bowels. 
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MARK 








ndo 
multitudes of grateful 
women, whom it has 
relieved and cured of 
Chronic Weaknesses 
common to all. Send 
for interesting pamph- 
let. Buy of your ne 
gist, or we will send it 
on receipt of price: $1 
r box or bottle; six, 
5 tters answered 
Py, lady proprietor. Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 








for circular to 





z Send 
FOLDING OHAIR WORKS, New Haven Ct, 





The Fish that 
—- within 


tance never 


The Fish catch them 
selves by “* Snap 
Judgement.” It’s real fun to watch 





References gtven; circulars sent on request. 


how it gathers them in, 








Successful Fishing Reduced to 
Certainty. 


THE EAGLE’S CLAW! 


Catches more fish, with less bait, and in 
less time, than the most skilful fisherman 
can with a single a —— 7 — 
of Animals, Fowls, Eels, Crabs, Turtles, 
and all fish that bite at bait. “The best de- 
vice for catching fish and game we ever 
saw.”"—OHIO FARMER. recom- 
mended by the TURF, FIELD AND FARM, 
and the PRACTICAL FARMER. No. 1, for 

Lad Favorite, 


for ta Fish, Rabbit: 
chucks” Minks etc., by mail, 
Three for $1.00. Make change with po’ 
age stamps and send bills for larger 
amounts. 
L. A. THOMPSON & CO., 
22 Beekman Street, New York. 

Note.—Mention this paper when you order. 


